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HAT pleasant afternoon in June 
when I left San Luis Obispo, the 
day went slowly down, tinging the sky 
with the rosiest red, and the brightest 
gold flaming and shooting through it. 
As the colors faded into purple, and 
gray, and pale yellow, the remembrance 
of the stories of murders dire, commit- 
ted on this road, which had been told 
me in San Luis, came unpleasantly to 
my mind, and my sunset- meditations 
were more than once disturbed by the 
reflection that I was the only passenger, 
and the driver carried no arms, so far as 
I could see. At about nine o’clock we 
took supper at a neat, new little frame- 
house, comfortably furnished, and with 
so home-like an air about it, that I was 
surprised not to meet a woman on the 
threshold. Supper was spread on a well- 
set table; and when the man who had 
done the coking, also poured the coffee, 
I asked, with justifiable curiosity, “Are 
you the only woman on these premises ?” 
To which he promptly and cheerfully 
replied, “Yes, ma’am; is there any thing 
I can do for you?” 


IIl.—THE COMING OF THE DAY. 


The mud-wagon we had ridden in 
from San Luis was exchanged for a 
coach, at Ballard’s. I don’t think I 
slept well during the night; neverthe- 
less, when morning dawned, all desire 
for slumber was banished; I regretted, 
only, that I had but one pair of eyes to 
look with. We were crossing the Santa 
Inez Mountain, and in the uncertain 
light of the early morning, I thought, 
surely, my life-dream—to see the ruined 
mountain-castles of the Fatherland—had 
become reality during the night. Broad- 
er and broader grew the light-—higher 
and higher we climbed the mountain. 
What though the road was narrow, and 
the coach overhung precipices that look- 
ed as though the gods, in their anger, 
had torn them open! Did not the gray 
rocks rise perpendicularly on the other 
side, and form the walls of just such a 
mountain -fas‘ness as I have seen pict- 
ured on the pages telling us of robber- 
knights and the chivalry of the feudal 
ages? Ah! those grand, bold crags, 
with the tangled, low-growing trees at 
the foot ; those towers and broken shafts, 
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massive, yet crumbling, that strive heav- 
enward in the clear sunshine of the bright 
morning —is there any thing on the sto- 
ried Rhine, or in Thuringia’s dark for- 
ests, that can fill the heart with awe 
and the mind with wonder, like these 
rocks, massed here, by Nature’s hand, 
in gigantic, yet simple, architecture ? 

Then came the descent: columns, and 
rampart, and parapet, passed out of sight. 
But the battle of the Titans must have 
been fought here. How else could these 
granite blocks be strewn about in such 
profusion? A light fog lies on the val- 
ley. We seem to be driving into space, 
as the white clouds roll up toward us; 
but soon the sun begins to blink and 
wink at something far away and be- 
low us. And then the two Spaniards 
whom we picked up, somewhere, lean 
far out of the coach-window; and when 
I look out too, I see a mass of trees, 
and pieces of fog, and strips of yellow, 
and patches of blue, and flakes of white, 
and dots of brown and black. Then the 
fog clears away gradually, and I see the 
whole valley before me, the blue ocean 
bounding it. I have been told that the 
Valley of Santa Barbara is narrow. I 
think it is a mistake. Come down from 
the Santa Inez Mountain, look at it, and 
you will be convinced of your error. 
Long before the houses, the vineyards, 
and orange-groves of Santa Barbara 
come in sight, we espy the Mission, 
from which it takes its nanie, and which, 
seen first as a small white speck, grows 
in size as we come down from the mount- 
ain, and vanishes again when we near 
the town—from which, however, we can 
see it at every turn of the street-corner. 
It lies considerably higher than the town, 
some two miles back oi it, and lends an 
attractive feature to the whole country 
around, 

I can think of no place I have ever 
visited, that has left so pleasant an im- 
pression on my memory, as Santa Barba- 
Visiting the place twice, the weath- 
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er, each time, was delicious—balmy and 
soft, as I have fancied Italian skies must 
be. That this region belongs to tropical 
California, is attested by the fruits grow- 
ing here—not by the heat, nor the ener- 
vating depression we associate with the 
idea of the Tropics. The place is laid 
out on rather a large scale, and though 
the houses are scattering, the business 
portion is very lively, and the streets 
“down town,” where the better class of 
private residences are, look quite state- 
ly; while within a mile, in every direc- 
tion, there are villas and dwelling-houses 
that would “hold their own” in any well 
built-up city. The trees, both fruit and 
ornamental, surrounding these houses, 
and the tasteful grounds attached, show 
us, that, for years, there have dwelt here 
people of cultivation and refinement, who 
had the means. and the taste for beauti- 
fying that “dearest spot on earth,” a 
home. 

No matter from what side you choose 
to view Santa Barbara, it is one of the 
prettiest places on this coast, and the 
population is of the sort that develops, 
builds up, and improves the country; 
and the soil, the climate, and the sea- 
sons are of the kind that makes the poor 
man’s fortune and the rich man’s para- 
dise. The warmest day that ever comes 
in summer is fanned into coolness by 
the breeze from the sea, while winter 
brings nothing more severe than refresh- 
ing showers of rain, and blossoming 
roses, and vines climbing al! the faster 
over trellis-work and house-top. Frost 
barely touches the lowland at times, but 
the foot-hills are entirely free from Jack’s 
visits, and the almond, the orange, and 
the olive thrive, not only in places which, 
like that of Messrs. Fernald, Blanchard 
and Towle, have been selected and set 
out with an eye to securing the most 
favorable conditions for their orchards, 
but in the pleasure-grounds, nay, the 
kitchen-gardens of family dwellings, 
where no care is bestowed on them, and 
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they are left to blossom and to bear, as 
the seasons come and go. 

Another pretty sight is on the other 
side of the town. There was a vineyard, 
planted in regular rows on the hill-sides; 
in the valley below grew fresh - looking 
corn, and farther on, swayed the ripen- 
ing grain; while the hills above were 
green, shading off, in the distance, to a 
soft, warm brown—and the whole was 
lovely, as far as the eye could reach. 
Farther on, of course, there were acres 
—miles—of land that might be gardens, 
but are wastes. Land, fertile and pro- 
ductive as any ever cultivated; land, 
good and cheap, and well able to sup- 
port hundreds of families now crowded 
into the narrow, filthy streets of the over- 
filled cities; land, that must lie waste 
and be a burden and a dead- weight to 
the holder until the time when the one 
heavy curse —the fence-law —has been 
removed from the fairest fields of Cali- 
fornia. How can the immigrant, with 
his limited means, buy the material for 
fencing, which, in this part of the coun- 
try, would amount to as much again as 
the land itself costs? And unless the 
acres—which would comfortably support 
a family, were it not for this expense — 
are fenced, the next best Mexican or 
American grazier may drive his hungry 
cattle into his neighbor’s fields ; for the 
law gives the farmer—the man who feeds 
us—no redress, no protection against 
destruction brought on his crops—on 
the land he has tilled in the sweat of his 
brows. Only those who see the country 
here, who live on it, or visit it, can form 
an idea of what a great, an incalculable 
amount of wealth and labor is lost to us 
merely from this one cause. This is one 
of the drawbacks to the speedy settle- 
ment of the country. There is nothing 
to strike terror to the heart of the immi- 
grant, as in most new countries: no blast- 
ing frost in winter-time, no withering fe- 
ver in summer; and the old bugbear, 
the necessity of irrigating, does not ex- 
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ist here. All orchards pointed out and 
shown me, in and about Santa Barbara, 
were grown without a drop of water. 

Three, perhaps four years of patient 
labor, will insure him who can “see the 
way,” not only a competency, but an 
independent fortune. Where almonds, 
alone, bring from thirty to fifty cents a 
pound, and each tree bears from fifty to 
eighty pounds of nuts, it is not, I think, 
very hard to see the way. Walnuts are 
easily raised, and bear early and well; 
and figs, of the Dough variety (“dough- 
ty,” I should call them), produce speci- 
mens of from eight to nine inches in 
circumference. Oranges, lemons, and 
olives are not among the new ventures ; 
they have grown and flourished here so 
long that it would be a waste of words 
to say much about them, as I shall give 
statistics in another paper. Sugar-cane 
has been brought from the Sandwich 
Islands, and planted on a little stretch 
of upland near the town, where it prom- 
ises to do well. 

Vegetables grow to the usual Califor- 
nia size: that is, they attain such dimen- 
sions that I dare not give them, for fear 
of endangering the reputation of this 
magazine for exactness and truthfulness. 
Some kinds are perfectly monstrous in 
growth, and I really think I was quite 
excusable for the mistake I made one 
day. On the main street, I saw the 
strangest being, seated in a little square 
box on two wheels, drawn by the small- 
est possible donkey, with the longest 
possible ears. Oi che cabbage-head of 
this being sat a broad, stiff-rimmed hat, 
and on its huge mangel-wurzel body was 
a garb like that worn by women. There 
were tall stalks of celery on her right — 
like the lilies we see painted in the hands 
of saints—and shafts of onions and strings 
of chile-colorado on her left and in front 
of her, and behind her the narrow space 
was crowded with all sorts of vegetables 
and flowers. 

“O Holy Barbara!” I ejaculated when 


I saw her; “that must be the patron 
saint of the Barbarians.” But the learn- 
ed Doctor, who was with me, said it was 
the “ vegetable-woman ”—which so puz- 
zled me that I merely said, “Oh!” In 
secret, however, I determined to know 
more about it; so, the very next chance 
I could find, I confidentially asked the 
Editor, whom I considered authority, 
what class of the vegetable family the 
woman belonged to! But he explained 
how the Doctor meant that the woman 
sold vegetables—not that she was vege- 
table; whereupon I said, “Oh!” again, 
and was silent, if not coavinced. 

It is not to be suppose! that I left 
Santa Barbara without seeing The Big 
Grape- Vine (this should be written in 
capitals throughou:). The drive over to 
Montecito is pleasant, and the vine one 
of those objects that have gained for Cal- 
ifornians the reputation of having a fond- 
ness for telling big stories. In the court- 
yard of a Spanish adode house stands 
this vine, whose trunk, growing up 
straight to the height of an ordinary 
room, measures nearly two feet in diam- 
eter. A stout frame-work has been 
built, extending over more than an acre 
of ground, having the trunk for a centre, 
and the roof formed by the leaves and 
branches of the grape-vine. And this 
roof is close and compact—you must not 
think that you can see the sky blinking 
through the foliage; no, indeed. The 
Spanish people dance under this shelter 
on a rainy day, as well as in the sun- 
shine. The ground is smooth and beat- 
en hard, and still the vine grows and 
spreads every year. It is about forty 
years old; and a descendant, aged elev- 
en, standing in the same ground, bids 
fair to outstrip the parent-stem in the 
course of time. A little stream of water 
runs along between the two, and in its 
course gives drink to many a bright-hued 
flower and grateful tree. 

I hope I have not given the reader the 
impression, that, since oranges, figs, and 
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lemons grow here, the hardier fruits of 
our more northern homes will not thrive. 
There are honest, old-fashioned apples 
to be found, as palatable and juicy as in 
any of the States; and peaches, pears, 
ard apricots grow sweeter far than in 
tthe colder regions. Berries, from the 
traditional California all-the-year-round 
strawberry to the substantial, unpretend- 
ing blackberry, bear abundantly wherev- 
er they are set out. 

At Colonel W. W. Hollister’s, } saw 
somethin,, I had never seen before. ‘She 
Colone! has a tea-plantation, in an evi- 
dently flourishing condition; but, though 
the plants looked thriving, and the plant- 
er believes that, in time, he will reap an 
abundant ha;vest, this is a venture I 
should not advise many to embark in 
for the present. Fortunately, Colonel 
Hollister has both the means and the 
disposition to make these experiments, 
of which the farming community of all 
California will some day reap the benefit. 
Shall I expose my ignorance by confess- 


ing that I never before knew that there 


is really but one tea-plant? The differ- 
ent varieties we buy are only the result 
of the differen: manipulations in prepar- 
ing it for the market. The plants them- 
selves look to me like little, young or- 
ange-trees. I saw them frem one to 
four inches in height, and the seeds are 
about the size and shape of a small ha- 
zel-nut. Together with the tea, the 
Colonel has imported a “live Japanese,” 
to take charge of the plantation ; so that, 
if tea-raising succeeds at all, it certainly 
will here. His almond- orchard, too, is 
on a grander scale than that of his neigh- 
bors; fifty thousand trees have already 
been set out—some of them, in fact, are 
over two years old—and fifty thousand 
more are being planted. Speaking of 
his neighbors: they are not so very 
near. The Colonel has a hundred thou- 
sand acres, more or less, on which to 
plant tea, cotton, or Canada thistles, 
should he so choose. 
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I have said before that the old Mission 
Church was one of the most attractive 
features in the landscape about Santa 
Barbara. I could see it from the porch 
of the hotel; and in the early morning 
sun, while the shadows were still lying 
on the distant mountain that formed a 
background for the white building, it 
made as lovely a picture as one could 
wish to see. On approaching it from 
town, we find it loses nothing by close 
inspection. Two bell-towers of Moor- 
ish architecture rise as gracefully before 
us as if they had printed themselves 
against the dark mountain from a dis- 
tance. The half-circle platform in front 
of the church-entrance affords a magnifi- 
cent view of the town, the surrounding 
gardens, and the calm, blue ocean; and 
the road that leads from here to the wa- 
ter’s edge, was once shaded by mighty, 
spreading trees, and bounded by narrow, 
clear streams of water on either side. 
To the left, as you stand facing the 
church, is a fountain, picturesque, but 
no longer playing. A little in front of 
this is a contrivance, interesting to see, 
but hard to describe; it was here, no 
doubt, that the Mission Indian women 
congregated to wash their clothes. The 
thing is built of rock and cement—a 
bear of cement spitting from its ungain- 
ly mouth the water that ran in deep 
grooves on either side of a raised bank, 
or low wall. Still farther to the left, are 
the adobe houses—now in ruins—where 
the Indians lived, some eight hundred 
of them, in common, in imitation of the 
early Christians. Those who were not 
engaged in tilling the ground, learned 
trades; and that they were good and 
skillful workmen, is weli proven by what 
can still be seen of their work. 

Where the soft plashing of the fount- 
ain could once be heard, lies the Mis- 
sion garden, beautiful as all these old 
gardens are, with a beauty in which 
seems still to linger some of the serene 
influence the old Aadres exercised over 
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every thing that came under their mild 
sway. Banana-trees are visible among 
the old pear-trees in the orchard; and 
the ground is covered with green, while 
all outside is turning yellow from the 
summer’s heat. The bees are lazily 
buzzing about, as though they felt that 
it was not necessary to lay up winter- 
stores, and the birds chirp merrily as 
they fly about in front of the church, cu- 
rious to see who has come out to their 
peaceful retreat. The old fence, half 
fallen, gives us glimpses of the high 
state of cultivation the garden has once 
been under; and the sun, with its warm, 
bright rays dancing on the glossy leaves 
the breeze is stirring, and throwing gold- 
en ripples on the distant ocean, seems to 
kiss lovingly the church within whose 
walls the brown children of the land 
once sang their ‘*.Sursum corda” with 
glad voices. No place better than this 
to lift up one’s heart to the Creator; the 
very soul seems winged to fly heaven- 
ward on the soft, gold-tinted clouds that 
float lightly over the water. 

But we leave the sunshine, and enter 
the cool, dim-lighted church. White, 
gold, and green are the ground -colors 
of the tastefully fitted-up house. The 
young father, who glides in from a side- 
door, and kneels noiselessly by the altar, 
is not one of the Spanish priests we nat- 
urally expect to find at these Missions: 
the gray garb shows him to be a Fran- 
ciscan, and his presence is accounted for 
by my companion’s explanation. There 
are eight of these Franciscan fathers 
here, and nine brothers; and their life 
and labor are devoted to the educating of 
boys and young men, who are placed 
under their charge from different parts 
of the State. Noiselessly as the young 
priest at the altar offers his devotions 
we tried to move about in the church, 
inspecting the frescoes and paintings. 
Among the latter are some very good 
pieces, so far as execution is concerned 
—the subjects were such as might be 
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expected to strike deepest the imagina- 
tion and feelings of the untutored In- 
dian. It is said that the greatest trouble 
the priests had with these Indians was 
to give them an idea of hell and purga- 
tory. For that purpose, I presume, the 
picture was painted, in which Indians 
and White Men are represented with 
snakes and serpents coiled around their 
limbs, and wild animals tearing them to 
pieces, while their bodies are more or 
less enveloped in flames. One large 
painting represented—every thing, I 
should say, though what in particular, I 
can not tell. But, I repeat, none of 
these pictures were daubs; and every 
thing in the church was different from 
what I had seen in the other Missions. 
Though we read of Santa Barbara as 
being one of the older Missions, it is a 
mistake to believe that this church was 
built in 1786. It was built on the site 
of the old church, in 1820; but the huge 
works of which we see the ruins to this 
day, on the right of the church (as we 
face it), are the achievement of the early 
Indians, the first converted and taught 
tolabor. Father Fermin Lafuen is nam- 
ed as the founder of this Mission, and 
two other Franciscans—Father Antonio 
Paternia and Father Christopher Ora- 
mas—had the immediate charge of it. 
I can not sufficiently express my wonder 
at these constructions. First and fore- 
most, there is an aqueduct, which brought 
the water from the mountains to the res- 
ervoir—a distance of two miles. A 
wall, from eight to fourteen feet high, 
was built of rock and cement, and on the 
wall, encased in hard cement, lay pipes, 
burnt of clay, after the manner of tiles — 
each pipe about ten inches long, narrow 
at one end and wide at the other, to in- 
sert the next piece. Where this aque- 
duct crosses old roads, the arches are 
perfect, and aid much in giving a classic- 
romantic look to the whole. The res- 
ervoir itself, on high ground, is of con- 
siderable depth, cemented throughout, 
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and so well and solidly built that the 
people of Santa Barbara, at the present 
day, speak of repairing it for their own 
use. A hundred years ago! Why, the 
very court where the Jadres were in the 
habit of assembling for a harmless game 
at ball, is smooth and unbroken; and 
the mill, fed from the reservoir, is still 
traceable — the wheel was just here, and 
there, these stone steps were used to set 
the wheel, or start it. Rock and cement 
—the rocks outside have crumbled to 
dust in the course of these hundred years, 
but the cement the Indians prepared, 
with restless toil and unwearying pa- 
tience, has preserved walls and cellars 
from decay. 

But in praising the work and the hand- 
icraft of the Indians, shall we withhold 
our admiration from the devoted, self- 
sacrificing men who directed their ef- 
forts? Much has been said of the am- 


bition and the desire for wealth these 
men displayed (I fear I myself have 


sometimes been led astray by the pop- 
ular belief), when, in reality, to them fell 
not one grain of all the stores accumu- 
lated: theirs was a life of poverty and 
frugality, their vows debarring them from 
calling any thing their own. They la- 
bored for the Indians and with the In- 
dians, these priests and padres, teaching 
those who were fit, to read and to write ; 
teaching them all to work and to pray, 
and seeking no reward save the crown 
that our Father in heaven has in store 
for all missionaries who have preached 
Christ to the heathen. Morning and 
night they gave thanks together, the 
mission fathers and their heathen chil- 
dren; and, on Sundays, the gay-dressed 
seforas and their attendant cadalleros, 
wended their way from outlying ranchos 
to the church; and on feast-days, as 
years rolled on, the adode houses in the 
pueblo and on the ranchos rang with the 
shouts of the dancers, and echoed the 
tinkling of the soft guitar. Those days 
are past; scattered and fallen to dust 
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are the meek-eyed aborigines, and silent 
are the songs of the dark-browed Span- 
iard; “those Americans” have “reclaim- 
ed” the country: for, verily, it is beau- 
tiful, and — good to make money in. 
The regrets I expressed on leaving 
Santa Barbara came from my heart: it 
is a lovely spot, and even when I went 
from it I could not but lean out of the 
window to catch departing glimpses of 
it, as it faded more and more from sight. 
The stage-road winds along by the sea; 
the sun was shining, golden, as it seems 
ever to shine on these serene, blue rip- 
ples of water, and there was something 
so quieting in the soft plashing of the 
waves against the shore, that I laid my 
head back, and, with open eyes, dream- 
ed—dreamed till I fell asleep, and was 
waked up again by the sound of water 
rushing immediately under the coach. 
I looked out in bewilderment: it was 


true, the horses were drawing the coach 
through the foaming, flashing waves. 
The other passengers expressed no con- 
cern; so I, too, remained quiet, and soon 


found that this was the pleasantest way 
of traveling along the coast. 
Twenty-five miles below Santa Bar- 
bara lies San Buenaventura—another 
old Mission, around which quite a flour- 
ishing place has sprung up. The flimsy, 
garish frame-houses have crowded them- 
selves in where the oiive, the palm, and 
the fig-tree once grew in unbroken lines ; 
but now only patches of ground, cover- 
ed with giant pear-trees and huge old 
olives, are visible back of the fast-grow- 
ing town. Passing through in the broad, 
positive light of noonday, I could look 
on these things philosophically and with 
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equanimity ; but, on my way back from 
Los Angeles, some time later, in the 
chill hours of the waning night, the sight 
of the place made me feel sad —almost 
bitter. Night had not yet lifted her 
mantle from the earth as the stage rolled 
heavily toward San Buenaventura, and 
the roar of the ocean fell on my ear with 
hollow sound. Soon I distinguished the 
bell- towers of the Mission church, and 
the tinkling of the bells, just touched, 
had a feeble, complaining tone ; now we 
turn into the one long street of San 
Buenaventura, and in the darkening 
halls, the clerk of the hotel shows me 
into a cheerless room, up-stairs. I 
strive to the window—to the rising light 
—and there, in the yard below, are 
those peerless, graceful palm-trees I 
saw waving and bending in the dim dis- 
tance. How pitiful to see these neglect- 
ed daughters of the torrid zone lifting 
their royal shafts among the stove-pipes 
and empty dry-goods boxes of a country 
store back-yard. I stretched out my 
hands lovingly, and they nodded their 
proud head, and flung their arms to the 
morning breeze, pointing to where those 
clusters of dark olives stood. But it 
grows lighter, the stage is at the door, 
and bears us rapidly away. 

In the far east breaks the cold, gray 
emorning — “those Americans” are com- 
ing! From over the dashing spray, on 
the sea-shore, there rises an eagle, 
strong, and with keen eyes and sharp 
talons; proudly he wings his way over 
palm-tree and Mission church; to the 
mountain he takes his flight, there, on 
the highest peak, to fold his wings — 
“monarch of all he surveys.” 
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IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


RFURT is an old German town, 
E- noted in history, and interesting 
by its surroundings. I was there, look- 
ing round in St. Peter’s, on the hill—a 
venerable church —and stood for a long 
while before a sculptured monument. It 
was strange enough. 

“Der Gleichische Altar!” said my 
guide. 

I looked and looked, but could not 
make it out. There was the form of a 
“ Ritter,” leaning on a shield which bore 
the leopard’s armory ; to the right, a fe- 
male figure, roughly chiseled, but not 
without expression, holding a mirror in 
her hand; to the left, another female, 
with a royal diadem, attired in Eastern 
costume. 

“What in the world is it?” said I, 
rather impatiently. 

The guide was silent, but behind me 
I heard a hearty “German” laugh. I 
looked round, and my eye met the good- 
humored glance of the Pfarrer, who, 
extending his hand, said, with genial 
kindness: “Verzethen sie, junger mann 
—pardon, my young friend. I see you 
are inquisitive; and this monument of 
by-gone ages deserves, indeed, particu- 
lar notice.” 

“Gehen sie,” he said to the guide. 
“Pll explain it all.” 

“Zum abend?” said the guide, lifting 
his hat. 

“Fa, sum abend”—until evening — 
and, bowing to the P/arrer, I express- 
ed my thanks for his kindness. 

“ Nichts, nichts /” said he; “one is 
glad to have an intelligent companion 
once ina while. Come, sir, to my Afarr- 
haus, take a sip of Hoch, and I'll tell 
you that ‘grave story.’ ” 


The pastor was a genial, middle-aged 
man, a real scholar, lost in the rather 
barren duties of his Zfarre. We went, 
talking travel and politics, to his humble 
home, sat down to a modest lunch, which 
his old, but cheerful-looking housekeep- 
er, Gretchen, had prepared; then, after 
emptying our last glass, he said: “ Now, 
come to the ruins, and when you have 
seen that, I’ll tell you the story. It is 
curious, indeed.” 

The Gleichen Castle must once have 
been a splendid domain. The loop- 
holed walls and part of the roof are yet 
there. The Pfarrer led me to a room 
in the interior; it was preserved with 
more care than the rest. There stood 
the rude frame of a dedstead. But what 
a bedstead! At least as large as long. 
When I looked at it with some astonish- 
ment, the Pfarrer said, laughing in his 
boisterous, but kind way : 

“Now home; we’ll sit down, have a 
good cup of coffee, and I’ll tell you the 
Gleichen Legend—not so old, neither, 
for what are five or six centuries in a 
country like ours, where you can not 
walk a mile without finding some ruins, 
carrying you back to the times of Char- 
lemagne?” 

I saw that my Pfarrer wanted to tell 
a story, and to have a good listener. 
We sat down on the porch of the Afarr- 
haus, coffee was brought by Gretchen, 
a real Havana was lit, and the Pfarrer 
began. I give, as well as I remember, 
his own words. He was sarcastic and 
humoristic, now and then running off 
the track; but altogether, I think, his 
narrative pretty correct in the main. 

I enjoyed that afternoon- hour amaz- 
ingly, and hope my readers will be grat- 
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ified ina measure. There is a vast dif- 
ference between reading a story and 
hearing it from the lips of a genial schol- 
ar, whose words flowed like a limpid 
stream, while the setting sun cast a pur- 
ple light on the ruins of Gleichen Castle. 


Gregory, the ninth of the name in St. 
Peter’s chair, had, during a sleepless 
night, an inspiration. It was not the 
spirit of prophecy, but rather a political 
stratagem, to clip the wings of the Ger- 
man eagle, lest he should overtop the 
pride of Rome. The morning sun just 
began to gild the venerable Vatican, 
when his Holiness called for the cham- 
berlain in attendance. The Holy Col- 
lege was summoned, Gregory held pon- 
tifical high mass, and, at its conclusion, 
proposed a Holy War. The cardinals, 
who easily perceived the drift of this 
zeal for the Christian world, said, Yea, 
and Amen, with all their heart. 

A cunning Nuncio traveled swiftly to 
Naples, where the Emperor Frederic of 
Suabia held his Court. In his traveling- 
bag he carried two boxes, neat and well 
made, but very different in contents: the 
one being filled with the sweetness of 
honeyed persuasion ; the other, with tin- 
der, steel and stone, to lighten the stroke 
of excommunication, in case the obsti- 
nate son of the Church should refuse 
obedience to the Holy Father. 

No sooner came the Legate at Court, 
than he opened the box with sweet- 
meats, and was not sparing in smooth 
address. But Kaiser Frederic had a 
dainty palate, and didn’t like the taste 
of pills which lurked under the sweet. 
It gave him actual griping pains; he 
wouldn’t have any of the treacherous 
delicacies. Then the Legate opened the 
other box, and struck a few sparks, 
which singed the imperial beard, and 
burned his skin like nettles. The Kai- 
ser perceived that the Holy Father’s 
finger might soon be heavier than the 
Legate’s loins; he gave in, promised 
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obediently to wage the war of God 
against the Eastern Infidels, and called 
the princes to a crusade in the Holy 
Land. The princes announced the im- 
perial commands to the counts; the 
counts summoned their vassals, the 
knights and nobles; the knights equip- 
ped their squires and followers : all were 
in the saddle, and assembled each one 
under his banner. 

Next to the St. Bartholomew, no night 
has caused so much woe on earth as the 
one wherein the Vicar of God on earth 
lay wakeful, brooding a disastrous cru- 
sade. How many tears, when knight 
and squire left! How many happy 
couples separated! How many brides 
weeping for the beloved, who ,never 
should return! How many spouses 
were sighing for their lord and protect- 
or! Among these were Elizabeth the 
Saint, the Landgravin of Thuringia, and 
Ottilia, the Countess of Gleichen, if not 
in odor of holiness, yet in beauty and 
virtue, inferior to none. 

The Landgrave Ludwig, a loyal vassal 
of the Emperor, summoned his vassals 
to join his camp. But most of them 
found a pretext to escape the distant 
campaign. Some had the gout, others 
the stone; some had lost their horses, 
others their armories. None but Count 
Ernst von Gleichen, with a small body 
of lusty companions, armed their follow- 
ers, obeyed the Landgrave’s mandate, 
and led their men to the rendezvous. 
The Count was married since two years, 
and his lovely wife bore him two chil- 
dren—a junker and a fréulein —who 
came into the world like the dew in the 
morning. Though Count Ernst played 
the man, Nature would have her way, 
when, at the last, he extricated himself 
from the endearing arms of his weeping 
wife. In silent grief he wished to leave 
her, but all at once she turned to the little 
couch of her children, snatched the slum- 
bering juxker up, pressed him softly to 
the mother’s bosom, and reached him 
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with tearful eye to the father, that he 
should press the father’s parting-kiss on 
the innocent little cheek. With the 
JSréulein she did the same. The Count 
was shaken in his heart. His lips be- 
gan to tremble; his mouth enlarged; he 
broke out in a loud and sobbing cry; 
pressed the children to the steel cuirass, 
under which there beat a very soft and 
sensitive heart, kissed them out of their 
slumber, and commended them, with his 
sweetest spouse, to the care of God and 
all His saints. And when he slowly de- 
scended, with his troop, along the wind- 
ing road leading from the lofty Castle 
Gleichen, the Countess followed him with 
anxious grief, as long as she could see 
the banner whereon she had embroider- 
ed, with finest purple silk, the cross. 
Landgrave Ludwig was glad when he 
perceived the stately vassal approaching 
at full trot, with knights and squires, 
preceded by the cross banner. But 
when he looked him in the eye, and ob- 
served his gloomy mood, he was angry, 
thinking him faint-hearted and morose 


on account of the campaign, and coming 


up against his will. Count Ernst was a 
physiognomist, and soon perceived what 
worried his liege lord ; so he told him at 
once the cause of his despondency. That 
was oil io the vinegar of discontent; the 
Landgrave took his hand with hearty 
confidence, and said: 

“Ts that it, my dear companion? Then 
the shoe pinches us at the same spot. 
Lisbeth, my wife, has just so weakened 
my heart when I left. But be of good 
cheer. While we fight, the women at 
home will pray for our safe return with 
honor and glory.” 

And thus it was in those times. While 
the husband went to war, the wife re- 
mained quiet and lonely in her little 
room, fasting and praying, and made 
vow upon vow for his safe return. 

The pious Landgravin was not less 
grieved by the separation from her liege 
lord than her consort in misfortune, the 
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Countess of Gleichen. Her spouse was 
somewhat stormy, yet they lived in per- 
fect harmony, and his earthly nature ab- 
sorbed so much from the holiness ff his 
pious wife, that some liberal historians 
go so far as to give him the name of a 
saint. Rather an honorable title, we are 
inclined to think, than a reality —some- 
thing like the titles of the “great,” the 
“venerable,” the “high-learned,” which, 
in our days, are mostly nothing but a 
sort of gilding applied to baser metal. 

It is certain, however, that the illus- 
trious couple were not always in perfect 
harmony concerning the practice of ho- 
liness, and that the powers above had 
now and then to interfere, lest domestic 
peace might suffer. 

To the great annoyance of her court- 
iersand dainty pages, the pious Land- 
gravin was in the habit of setting apart 
the richest dishes of her table for hungry 
beggars, who used in crowds to besiege 
her castle. The chief cook, holding the 
usual opinion “that small savings should 
balance great lavishness,” now and then 
complained as if the whole Landgraviate 
was in danger of being cleaned out by 
these hungry guests; and the Land- 
grave, who, now and then, took to “econ- 
omy,” thought so much of this expend- 
iture that he put an interdict on this 
Christian work of love, the real hobby 
of his lovely wife. 

Now, it happened, one day, that she 
could not resist this benevolent impulse 
and the temptation of disobeying her 
liege lord’s commands. She gave a hint 
to her serving-women, just busy clearing 
the table, to smuggle a few untouched 
dishes and some loaves of wheat bread. 
Having packed it all in a small basket, 
she stole away out of the castle, through 
the little pathway gate. 

But attentive watchers had seen it, 
and reported to the Landgrave, who 
caused all the issues of the castle to be 
guarded. Being told that his spouse 
had left with a heavy basket through the 
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side-door, he crossed with dignified mien 
the castle-yard, and stepped on the draw- 
bridge, as if to take an airing. Ah! there 
the pious Landgravin heard the golden 
spurs. Fear and anguish took hold of 
her, so that she trembled in her knees, 
and could not go on. She hid the pro- 
vision-basket, as well as possible, under 
the apron, the modest covering of wom- 
an’s charms and cunning—a safe asylum 
against tax-gatherers, indeed, but no 
iron-wall against a husband. The Land- 
grave saw that something was wrong, 
approached in a hurry, a flush of anger 
on his sunburnt cheek. 

“Wife,” said he, “what hast thou in 
the basket which thou hidest? Is it not 
the remainder of my table, wherewith 
thou feedest the cunning crowd of hang- 
ers-on and beggars?” 

“By no means, my lord,” answered 
the pious Landgravin, discreetly, but not 
without anxiety, judging, in this critical 
moment, a lie of necessity not contrary 
to her sanctity—“by no means; only a 
few roses, which I culled in the castle- 
orchard.” 

Now, if the Landgrave had been our 
contemporary, he certainly would have 
had to believe the word of his lady, and 
to abstain from further investigation; 
but our practical ancestors were not so 
polite. 

“Let us see what thou carriest,” said 
the despotic liege lord, and rudely tore 
the apron away. The feeble woman 
could only defend herself against this 
violence by retreating. 

“Softly, my dear lord!” said she, and 
blushed with shame to be found a liar in 
the presence of her servants. 

But, O wonder of wonders! the cor- 
pus delicti was really changed into the 
most beautiful blooming roses; the wheat 
bread had become white roses, the sau- 
sages purple-colored, the omelets yel- 
low. The holy woman perceived the 
miraculous change with joyful amaze- 
ment, while the angry mood of the hus- 
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band immediately disappeared. With 
threatening frown, he looked round upon 
the frightened courtiers who had accused 
the pious Landgravin, and swore by all 
the saints to throw the first who dared 
to say aught against his virtuous wife 
in the deepest dungeon, there to perish 
in misery. Then he took one of the 
roses and placed it, as the triumph of 
innocence, on his hat. History does 
not mention whether the following day 
he found a withered rose or a sausage ; 
but what it says is this, that the holy 
Elizabeth, as soon as dismissed by her 
lord with the kiss of peace, and having 
recovered from her fright, went content- 
edly down the mountain to the orchard 
where her nurslings—the lame and blind, 
the naked and hungry—waited, there to 
divide her usual gifts. For she knew 
that the miraculous illusion would dis- 
appear, and so it happened ; for on open- 
ing her basket, she found no roses, but 
the dainty morsels which she had saved 
from the teeth of grasping court-wolves. 

Now, when her lord departed for the 
Holy Land, she was freed, it is true, of 
his strict oversight, and could exercise 
her works of love, in secret or openly — 
in any manner she liked; but she loved 
the despotic spouse so truly and sincere- 
ly, that she could not separate without 
the deepest grief. She had a foreboding 
that in this earthly life she would never 
more behold his face. And in the com- 
ing world a canonized saint stands so 
high that all the other souls, though 
blessed, are a mere cana/r/le. 

However high the Landgrave stood 
in this lower world, the question was: 
“Should he in the Courts of Heaven be 
deemed worthy to kneel at the foot of 
her throne, and to lift his eyes up to his 
former bed-companion?” Whatever 
vows she’ made; whatever good works 
she performed; whatever influence her 
prayers might have—her credit in Heav- 
en could not prolong her hushand’s life 
a single span. He died on this crusade, 
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in the flower of his age, of a malignant 
fever, at Hydrunt, before he had even 
gained the knightly merit of having split 
a Saracen’s head down to the saddle- 
bow. When he was preparing for his 
departure, and at the point of taking 
leave of this world, he called Count 
Ernst to his bedside, named him the 
leader of the small band of his followers, 
and made him swear not to return be- 
fore he had three times drawn the sword 
against the Infidels. Then he received 
from the chaplain the holy viaticum, or- 
dered so many masses for the dead as 
would insure to him and all his follow- 
ers a pompous entry into the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and departed. Count Ernst 
caused the pale corpse of his deceased 
lord to be embalmed, inclosed it in a 
silver case, and sent it to the widowed 
Landgravin, who mourned for her spouse 
like a Roman Empress, for she never 
went out of mourning as long as she 
lived. 

Count Ernst von Gleichen hastened 
his march, and arrived happily in the 
camp near Ptolemais. There he found 
rather a theatrical representation of war 
than a campaign in good earnest. As 
in our theatres, when 2 camp or battle is 
represented, a few real tents and a small 
number of skirmishing actors form the 
foreground, but a great many painted 
tents and troops in the background help 
to increase the illusion, thus was the 
army of the crusaders a mixture of fic- 
tion and reality. Of the numerous war- 
riors who left their home, there was only 
a very small number who reached the 
limits of the country which they came to 
conquer. The Saracen’s blade destroy- 
ed but few. These Infidels had some 
powerful allies, whom they sent to meet 
the Christian host far beyond their fron- 
tiers—allies who made a dreadful havoc, 
though they got no thanks for their loy- 
al service. They were hunger, naked- 
ness, perils on land and water, and among 
false brethren, cold and heat, pestilence 
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and boils; and sometimes home-sickness 
fell as a heavy mountain upon the steel 
cuirass, made them soft as dough, and 
spurred the horses to a hasty return. 
Under these circumstances, Count Ernst 
had but little hope of soon fulfilling his 
promise, and of drawing his sword three 
times against the Infidel, before he should 
return to the Fatherland. No Arabian 
archer was to be seen at three journeys’ 
distance from the encampment. The 
weakness of the Christian army, hidden 
behind bulwarks and forts, did not run 
the risk of seeking a distant enemy, but 
waited patiently the slow-coming help of 
the slumbering Pope, who, since that 
sleepless night which originated the cru- 
sade, enjoyed a blessed repose, little car- 
ing for the result of the Holy War. 

During this inaction, which gave the 
Christian host as little glory as once the 
Greeks earned before the walls of bleed- 
ing Troy, when Achilles moped for his 
pretty concubine, Briseis, the Christian 
knights in camp led a joyous life, to kill 
the time and chase the blues: the Ital- 
ians, with song and guitar, to which the 
light- footed French tripped the dance ; 
the grave Spaniards, with chess; the 
Britons, with cock-fights ; and the Ger- 
mans, with carousing and drinking. 

Count Ernst, averse to all these games, 
enjoyed the hunt, waged war against the 
fox in the sandy desert, and followed the 
cunning mountain goats in their lofty 
hiding-place. The knights of his ban- 
ner, dreading the glowing sun-rays of 
the day, and the moist night air in this 
foreign climate, slipped away when their 
lord ordered his steed, and none accom- 
panied him but his faithful squire, known 
by the name of “Clever Curt,” and an- 
other follower. 

Once his eagerness in climbing after 
the goats led him so far, that the sun 
was sinking in the Mediterranean when 
he thought of returning, and night over- 
took him before he could reach the en- 
campment. Losing his way, he con- 
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cluded to pass the night under a solitary 
tree, which offered its shelter to the fa- 
tigued huntsmen. Clever Curt spread a 
couch of moss for his master, who, ex- 
hausted by the heat of the day, fell 
sound asleep before he lifted the hand 
to make the customary sign of the cross. 
But Clever Curt did not sleep; he was 
by nature as wakeful as a night-bird, and 


even without this gift, his faithful care for’ 


his lord would have kept him awake. 
The night was clear, the stars twink- 
led like diamonds, and a solemn silence, 
as in the Valley of Death, reigned in the 
extensive solitude. Although there was 
no breath of air, yet the cool of night 
seemed to pour life and freshness upon 
plants and beasts. But toward the third 
watch, when the morning star announced 
the coming day, there arose a noise in 
the dark distance, not unlike a rushing 
mountain stream rolling down a deep 
abyss. The wakeful squire listened 
closely, and sent his other senses to 
espy, since his sharp eye could not 
pierce the veil of morning twilight. He 


listened and scented at once, as a hound, 
for it seemed like an odor of fragrant 
herbs and crushed grass ; and the strange 


noise approached more and more. He 
laid his ear on the ground, and heard a 
sound like the trampling of horses’ hoofs, 
causing him to think that the “wild hunt” 
was passing. He shivered with fear and 
trembling. He roused his master from 
his sleep, who soon perceived, when 
fully awake, that there was something 
more on hand than a ghostly adventure. 
While the follower put bridle on the 
horses, he armed himself with great dis- 
patch. 

The dark shades disappeared, and the 
coming morning streaked the eastern 
horizon with purple. Then the Count 
perceived what he had expected: a troop 
of Saracens, all well equipped for a raid 
against the Christians. To escape them 
was impossible, and the solitary tree 
could not hide man and horse. Nor 
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was his steed a hippogriff, but a heavy, 
stout Frisian war-horse, who, by lack of 
wings, could never carry off his master. 
Then the hero commended his soul to 
the protection of God and the Holy Vir- 
gin, and resolved to die as a true knight. 
He enjoined his servants to follow, and 
to sell their lives as dearly as they could. 
Then he put spurs to the Frisian, and 
rushed headlong in the midst of the hos- 
tile troop, which did not expect such a 
sudden attack from a solitary knight. 
The Infidels were frightened, and scat- 
tered like chaff in the wind. But when 
they perceived that the enemy counted 
only three blades, their courage grew, 
and a battle ensued, wherein valor suc- 
cumbed to numbers. 

Yet the Count kept on fighting; the 
steel of his lance, with the swiftness of 
lightning, made deadly havoc among the 
crowd of enemies, and where it caught, 
the man was sure to be hurled out of the 
saddle. Yea, even the leader of the 
heathen crew, who made a furious dash 
at him, was thrown by the strong arm of 
the Count, and pierced with the victori- 
ous spear, like once the dragon by St. 
George. Nor was the Clever Curt be- 
hind. Not strong in attack, he was a 
master in cutting down whatsoever did 
not resist. And the follower did his ut- 
most, clearing the way around his mas- 
ter’s back. 

But it is said that nine wasps can 
master the strongest horse, four bulls 
the African lion, a troop of mice an 
Archbishop: no wonder that the Count 
of Gleichen, after a knightly combat, at 
last was vanquished by the number of 
enemies. His arm was weary, the spear 
in splinters, his sword blunted, and his 
steed stumbled on the blood - drenched 
battle-field. His fall was the signal of 
victory; a hundred arms pressed upon 
him to snatch away the sword which his 
weary hand could no more hold. When 
Clever Curt saw the knight falling, his 
courage and his battle-axe fell. He sur- 
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rendered at discretion, and begged im- 
ploringly for quarter. The follower stood 
sombre and sullen, was passive, and 
awaited with doggish indifference the 
blow which should lay him to the ground. 

The Saracens, however, were far more 
merciful than the vanquished could have 
expected: they disarmed the prisoners, 
but without violence. This was no hu- 
manity, but simply the charity of a scout- 
ing party, who were sent to acquire re- 
liable information concerning the Chris- 
tian army at Ptolemais. No sooner had 
the prisoners been interrogated, than 
they were manacled with the chains of 
slavery, and sent to Alexandria, there 
to confirm before the Sultan of Egypt 
their information. 

_The fame of the valiant Frank had 
preceded him to the gates of Cairo, and 
such a chivalrous prisoner might have 
deserved a magnanimous reception; but 
Moslem self-conceit is not apt to render 
justice to foreign desert. Count Ernst, 
laden with heavy chains, was thrown in 
the tower, where the Sultan’s slaves 
were kept. There he had time and leis- 
ure, in long, painful nights, and solitary, 
dreary days, to meditate on the woful 
fate of his future life; and it required 
more courage and constancy not to suc- 
cumb, under these speculations, than to 
battle with a whole horde of roving Arabs 
on the open field. Often the image of 
his former domestic happiness arose be- 
fore his eyes; he thought of his sweet 
wife and the tender pledges of their love. 
Oh, how he cursed the unhappy wars of 
Holy Church with Gog and Magog in 
the Orient, which had deprived him of 
his blessed lot on earth, and branded 
him with the iron chain of slavery! In 
these moments he came often near to 
desperation, and it lacked not much but 
his devout piety made shipwreck on the 
rock of temptation. 

In the time of Count Ernst a story 
went the rounds of all who loved the 
marvelous. It was that of Duke Henry 
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the Lion, which was universally believed 
in the German Empire as having taken 
place in man’s memory. 

The Duke, said the story, being on 
his pilgrimage to the Holy Land, was 
overtaken by a violent tempest, and his 
vessel thrown on a deserted coast of 
Africa, where he was the only one who 
escaped death, and found shelter and 
hospitality in a lion’s den. The good 
nature of the cruel inhabitant of the cav- 
ern was not exactly seated in the heart, 
but rather in the left hind- paw: during 
a hunting excursion his lionship had step- 
ped on a thorn, which caused him such 
a pain that he could not nove nor stir, 
and lost his appetite. After a little ac- 
quaintance, and mutual confidence being 
established, the Duke became the Es- 
culapius of the lion, and with patient 
care dug the thorn out. The lion, being 
healed, remembered the kindness of his 
guest, fed him with the choicest pieces 
of his prey, and was for him as affection- 
ate and endearing as a lap-dog. 

But the Duke soon tired of the cold 
kitchen of his four-legged host, and lust- 
ed after the flesh-pots of his former 
court; for he was not as expert in neat- 
ly preparing his part of the game as whi- 
lom his chief cook. Then home-sick- 
ness began to plague him amazingly, and 
seeing no possibility of ever returning 
to his estate, his soul was saddened so 
that he pined away like a wounded deer. 
Then the Tempter came before him with 
his usual impudence, in the form of a 
little black man, whom the Duke at first 
took for an orang-outang, but it was 
Satanas himself, who, grinning, spoke : 
“Duke Henry, what dost thou lament 
for? Confide in me, and I shall make 
an end of all thy trouble, and bring thee 
back to thy spouse, so as to sit with her 
at table this very evening in thy castle 
of Brunswick; for there is a splendid 
feast preparing, since she keeps mar- 
riage-feast with another, thinking thee 
departed tnis life.” 
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This announcement rolled as a thun- 
der-clap in the Duke’s ears, and pierced 
his heart with a double-edged sword. 
Rage burned in his eyes like fire, and in 
his breast despair made a terrible havoc. 

“Tf heaven will not help me,” thought 
he, in this critical moment, “then may 
hell do it!” 

It was one of those situations which 
the thorough-bred psychological juggler’ 
knows so well to employ, when he wants 
tocatchasoul. Without further thought, 
the Duke put on his gilded spurs, girt 
his loins with the massive sword, and 
prepared for travel. 

“Quick, my man,” said he; “carry 
me and this faithful lion to Brunswick 
before the impudent interloper ascends 
my bed.” 

“Very well!” answered the little black 
man; “but dost thou know what is the 
cost of transportation?” 

“Ask what thou wilt,” said Duke 
Henry; “my word on it, thou shalt have 
it.” 

“Thy soul at sight in the next world,” 
responded Beelzebub. 

“Done! be it so!” cried raging Jeal- 
ousy out of Henry’s mouth. 

The contract between the two parties 
was made in due form. The infernal 
spirit took immediately the shape of a 
gigantic griffin, seized with one claw the 
Duke, with the other the lion, and car- 
ried both, in one night, from the Libyan 
shore to Brunswick, the high-walled city 
on the rocky Harz. There he deposited 
his freight, safe and sound, in the midst 
of the market-place, and disappeared at 
the very moment when the watch began 
to blow the horn, to sing the midnight 
hour, and to carol an old marriage-song 
with hoarse and cracked voice. 

The ducal palace and the whole city 
were yet in a blaze of festival illumina- 
tion, and the streets resounded with ac- 
clamations of joyous people, who came 
to see the adorned bride, and the glori- 
ous torchlight procession wherewith the 
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marriage-feast was to be concluded. 
The aérial traveler, who was not in the 
least fatigued, pressed through the crowd, 
entered the palace, and stepped with jin- 
gling spurs, accompanied by his faithful 
lion, into the festival-hall, drew his sword, 
and spoke: 

“To me who is loyal to Duke Henry; 
curse and poniard for the traitors !”’ 

And the lion roared as if seven thun- 
ders rolled at once, shook his mane, and 
stretched his angry tail for the assault. 
Cymbals ceased, and the tumult of a 
frightful slaughter went up from the nup- 
tial-hall to the Gothic arches, which 
made the walls reverberate and the 
thresholds shake. 

The fair-haired bridegroom, and the 
many-colored courtiers around him, fell 
under the Duke’s unceasing blows, like 
the thousand Philistines under the jaw- 
bone wielded by the iron fist of the son 
of Manoah; and he who escaped the 
sword ran into the jaws of the lion, and 
was strangled as a helpless lamb. When 
the impertinent lover, with the crew of 
his noblemen and followers, was cleared 
away, and Duke Henry had exercised 
his domestic rights in a manner as severe 
as that of whilom Ulysses against the 
lovers’ club of chaste Penelope, he sat, 
good-naturedly, down at the side of his 
spouse, who just began to recover from 
the fright which he had caused. While 
enjoying the viands and delicacies which 
were not prepared for him, he cast a tri- 
umphant glance on the new conquest, 
and perceived that the Duchess was 
bathed in dubious tears, for it was un- 
certain whether they were occasioned by 
loss or by gain. But he, as a man of 
the world, explained them to his advan- 
tage, and only reproved her with gentle 
words for the precipitation of her heart; 
after which he immediately resumed all 
his rights. 

Many times the Count heard this story 
from his nurse, and heard it over and 
over; but when he came to man’s estate, 
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he began to doubt its truth. Now, in 
the dismal solitude of the trellised tower, 
his imagination began to suppose a pos- 
sibility, and his nursery creed actually 
approached to conviction. A passage 
through the air seemed the simplest 
thing in the world, provided the Spirit 
of Darkness would lend his wings in the 
frightful hour of midnight. He was a 
devout man, and neglected no evening 
to cross himself in deepest adoration; 
but a secret desire awoke in his soul to 
make the same experiment, though he 
dreaded to avow the wish even to him- 
self. 

Now and then, when a mouse, in its 
nightly excursions, nibbled away be- 
tween the casements, he really thought 
that the ‘.fernal Proteus gave sign of 
officious approach, and he began to ar- 
range the bargain for his freight. But, 
with the exception of some pleasant 
dreams, wherein the aérial voyage to the 
German Fatherland played some part or 


other, the Count gained nothing by his 
nursery creed, only that he passed a few 
hours in imaginary bliss, and, like the 
novel reader, took the place of the hero. 

It was somewhat strange, indeed, that 
Abaddon should be so inactive, as there 


was a soul toget. Yet there were some 
good reasons for it. Perhaps the pa- 
tron saint of the imprisoned Count was 
more watchful than the one to whom the 
soul of Duke Henry was confided; per- 
haps the spirit who keeps dominion in 
the air, had lost his confidence in the re- 
sult of similar transactions ; for he never 
got the stipulated payment for the freight 
bill of Duke Henry, who, when it came 
to the point of leaving this world, had so 
many good works to his account, that 
the balance was utterly against his Sa- 
tanic Majesty. 

While the Count was dreaming and 
hoping, his followers, on their return, 
brought message to the expecting Count- 
ess that her lord had disappeared from 
the encampment, without their being 
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able to say what had become of him. 
Some supposed that he had become a 
prey to some dragon; others, that a 
pestilential wind in the Syrian deserts 
had blown on him, and killed him ; again, 
others, that he was carried off or mur- 
dered by some Arabian robbers. But 
all agreed therein that he was to be con- 
sidered dead and gone, and therefore the 
Countess free from her nuptial bond. 

And she wept for her lord as dead, 
and when her orphan children, in the in- 
nocence of their hearts, rejoiced in the 
new little black capes which mother pro- 
vided for them, her soul was in agony, 
and her eyes ran down with heavy grief. 
But a secret foreboding told her, not- 
withstanding, that the Count was alive. 
Nor did she strive to repress this ani- 
mating thought. Secretly, she sent a 
faithful servant over sea to the Holy 
Land. 

Then she sent another messenger, 
who, after seven years’ traveling over 
land and sea, came home without the 
olive-branch of joyful hope. 

Yet the steadfast wife did never doubt 
that her lord was yet among the living. 
Sure she was, that such a tender - heart- 
ed, faithful husband could never have 
left this world without remembering his 
wife and children at home, and giving 
a sign of his departure. But nothing of 
the kind had happened: he had given 
no sign at all, neither in the armory by 
the sound of weapons, nor in the garret 
by a rolling beam, nor in the sleeping- 
room by a softly walking step, still less 
by a hearty jingling of spurs. Nor had 
any one heard a nightly lament from the 
highest pinnacle of the castle, nor the 
owl screech its gloomy death-song. 

Nothing of the kind had occurred, and 
the Countess came to the certain con- 
clusion that her husband was alive—a 
conclusion which we know to have been 
correct. And the fruitless result of her 
two voyages of discovery did not deter 
her from sending a third messenger 
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through the whole world. But this one 
was of an easy disposition, remembering 
the proverb, “The more hurry, the less 
speed.” He stopped at each inn along 
the roadside, living well and comfortably. 
Thinking it far more convenient to let 
the people, from whom he should in- 
quire about the Count, come to him, 
than to run after them all over the wide 
world, he took his place of observation 
there where he could examine all trav- 
elers from the East with the insolent in- 
quisitiveness of a toll- keeper: that was 
at the port of Venice, the emporium of 
the world. It was the gate through which, 
at that time, pilgrim and crusader re- 
turned from the Holy Land, thence to 
seek their homes. Whether the cun- 
ning fellow took the best, or the worst, 
measure, for the right fulfillment of his 
duty, we shall see hereafter. 

After seven years’ imprisonment in 
the narrow dungeon of Great Cairo, 
which appeared longer to the Count 
than the seventy years’ sleep in the Ro- 
man catacombs seemed to the seven 
holy Sisters, he thought himself aban- 
doned by heaven and hell, and despaired 
of ever being released -from the dreary 
cage, where he never beheld the sun, 
and the light of day shone faintly through 
the iron bars of a narrow opening. His 
Lucifer romance was come to an end 
long since; and his faith in the miracu- 
lous help of his patron saint was naught. 
He did not live, but merely existed, and 
could he have formed a wish, it would 
have been to be annihilated. 

A sudden rattling of keys awakened 
him from this lethargic sleep. Yes! it 
was at the door of his cell, which the 
jailer, since his entrance, never had open- 
ed. The rusted lock did not obey the 
summons of the head-key, until after 
having been induced by some oil. The 
jarring of the iron hinges, when the door 
turned slowly round, was like a treat of 
harmony in the ears of Count Ernst. 


His heart began to bump, and drove his 
Vor. VIII. —3. 


thickened blood through vein and arte- 
ry. With impatient eagerness he waited 
for the coming message, whether for 
death or for life. 

Two Negro slaves, entering with the 
jailer, at his command knocked off his 
chain; another silent nod of the sullen 
graybeard ordered him to follow. He 
did so with tottering steps, for his feet 
had forgotten their office, and he needed 
the support of the two slaves to ascend 
the stone winding-stair. He was con- 
ducted before the Governor of the pris- 
on, who, with wrathful look, thus spoke: 

“ Obstinate Frank, why hast thou made 
secret of thy art, when thou wast shut 
up in the tower? One of thy fellow- 
prisoners has betrayed thee: thou art a 
master in the art of gardening. Go 
where the Sultan’s wish calls thee; 
make a garden after the manner of the 
Franks, and take care of it as of the 
apple of thy eye, that the flower of the 
world may bloom therein, to be the jewel 
of the Orient.” 

If the Count had been appointed Rec- 
tor of the Sorbonne in Paris, he could 
not be more amazed than at the idea of 
filling the position of pleasure - gardener 
in the service of the Sultan of Egypt. 
He knew just as much of gardening as 
a layman of the mysteries of the church. 
True, he had seen many gardens in 
Welshland and Nuremberg, where gar- 
dening originated, in Germany; but the 
laying out of a garden, and knowledge 
of plants and trees, were not in his line, 
nor in harmeny with his high position. 
But he took good care not to acknowl- 
edge his ignorance, nor to refuse the 
proffered honor, and with some reason ; 
for a bastinado on the foot-sole would, 
undoubtedly, have convinced him of his 
entire capacity. 

He was shown to a pleasing park, 
which he should transform into a Eu- 
ropean pleasure-ground. This locality 
was so beautifully situated and adorned, 
either by Mother Nature or by the hand 
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of earlier cultivation, that the new Ab- 
dalonymus, with all critical attention, 
could not discover a single fault or lack 
which needed correction. At the same 
time, the view of active, luxuriant Nat- 
ure awakened his stupefied, sensuous 
system so powerfully, that each flower 
exhaled for him a delicious perfume, and 
he looked about as we may suppose 
Adam and Eve to have done when in 
the Garden of Paradise, where they, ap- 
parently, found little to correct. The 
Count was, therefore, in no small per- 
plexity how to acquit himself, with hon- 
or, of his charge: he feared lest any 
change should sob the garden of its 
beauty, and that, should he be found a 
bungler, he might look out for the dun- 
geon. 

But when Sheik Kiamel, the Superin- 
tendent of the Gardens, and the favorite 
of the Sultan, pressed him to commence 
the work, he required fifty slaves to ex- 
ecute his plans. The following morning, 
early, they were all at hand and survey- 
ed by their new chief, who, as yet, was 
completely ignorant how to employ a 
single one. But how great was his joy, 

‘when he beheld, among the crowd, his 
Clever Curt and the heavy follower, his 
_ two companions in misfortune. 

A centner- weight fell from his heart, 
the wrinkle of heaviness disappeared 
from his brow, and his eyes were open 
and clear. He took the faithful Curt 
apart, and told him frankly in what a 
heterogeneous element Fate had thrust 
him, wherein he could neither swim nor 
bathe; nor could he comprehend what 
misunderstanding could have exchanged 
his native, knightly sword for the gar- 
dener’s spade. 

When he had made an end of talking, 
Clever Curt fell, with moistened eyes, on 
his knees, lifted up his voice, and said: 

“Pardon, my dear master! I am the 
cause of your trouble, and of your lib- 
eration from the shameful dungeon which 
kept you so long in narrow plight. Do 
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not be angry, if the innocent deceit of 
your faithful servant has saved you; but 
rejoice, that you may see the blessed 
sun again. The Sultan wanted a gar- 
den after the fashion of the Franks, and 
made proclamation to all imprisoned 
Christians, that he who could perform 
it should come forward, and receive 
great reward in case of good success. 
None of them all had courage for the 
undertaking; but I remembered your 
loathsome durance. Then a good angel 
inspired me with the lie, to give you out 
as a master in the art of gardening, and 
I succeeded.” Now, do not worry how 
to acquit yourself with honor. As all 
the great ones in the world, the Sultan 
wants not something better than what he 
has, but only something different—some- 
thing new and rare. Therefore, dig and 
plod in this magnificent park, to your 
heart’s content, and, believe me, what- 


ever you do and plan will be right and 


good in his eyes.” 

These words sounded as the murmur 
of a distant water-course in the ears of 
a thirsty pilgrim in the wilderness. The 
Count was truly refreshed in his soul, 
and felt courage to underiake the critical 
business. He set the laborers to work 
as best he could, without the shadow of 
a plan, handling the well-arranged, shady 
park like a modern genius belaboring an 
antiquated author who has happened to 
fall into his creative grasp. 

He threw every thing pell-mell, chang- 
ed all, but mended nothing. Useful fruit- 
trees he rooted out, and planted rose- 
mary and mock- oranges, foreign shrub- 
bery and tasteless amaranths, instead. 
The fertile loam was carried off, and the 
barren soil covered with many-colored 
gravel-stones, which he caused to be 
stamped and leveled with greatest care, 
so that no blade of grass should grow. 
The whole park he divided into many 
terraces, surrounded with grass borders, 
and therein he laid out the flower- beds, 
winding and intermingling in the most 
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grotesque fashion. But, as the Count 
was rather ignorant of seeding and plant- 
ing-time, his garden was some time be- 
tween life and death, and had somewhat 
the appearance of a lady’s dress @ feuille 
mourante. 

Sheik Kiamel, and even the Sultan, 
allowed the Western gardener unbound- 
ed liberty, without: spoiling his genial 
plan by meddling or dictation, and anx- 
ious not to interrupt the progress of his 
creation. But, when some years had 
passed, and the first-fruits might be 
over-ripe, it was time for a German Kia- 


mel to come out with the question, Gar- — 


dener, what art thou about? Let us 
see the fruit of thy spading, and raking, 
and hauling! And when the plantation 
should appear, as in the Gleichen gar- 
den, with drooping leaf, truly, he would 
have a right, all things well considered, 
to do as the Sheik: to shake his head 
in silence, to spit between the teeth over 
the beard, and to mutter, “It might as 
well have been left alone.” 

For on a summer day, the amateur gar- 
dener overlooked, with a certain amount 
of self-conceit, his new creation, judged 
himself, and thought that, all considered, 
the workmanship praised the workman ; 
it was altogether far more successful 
than he ever could have expected: his 
ideal lay before him—not only what was, 
but what should be. Then came the 
Superintendent and favorite of the Sul- 
tan, and said: 

“Frank, what art thou doing? How 
far art thou advanced with thy work?” 

The Count perceived that his master- 
piece was going to be severely criticised; 
but he was prepared long since. Armed 
with all his presence of mind, he spoke 
with confidence : 

“Come, my lord, and see! The wil- 
derness has yielded to art, and has 
been transformed into a pleasure -gar- 
den, wherein the houris of Paradise 
would gladly dwell.” 

The Sheik, hearing an artist speaking 
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so warmly and contentedly of his per- 
formance, and giving the master in the 
art credit for deeper insight than he 
could himself possess, restrained his 
disappointment, for fear of showing his 
ignorance. But he could not help put- 
ting a few questions to the chief garden- 
er, just for his own instruction, to which 
he received a ready answer. 

“Where are the beautiful fruit-trees,”’ 
began the Sheik, “which covered this 
sandy plain, burdened with savory peach- 
es and sweet oranges, rejoicing the eye 
and refreshing the lip of visitors?” 

“They are all cut down, and their 
place is nowhere to be found.” 

“And why so?” - 

“Is it becoming, that the Sultan’s 
pleasure-garden should be filled with 
trees which the poorest citizen of Cairo 
has plenty of in his garden, and the fruit 
of which is sold by camel-loads ?” 

“What did induce thee to destroy the 
pleasant grove of dates and tamarinds— 
offering a cooling shade against the burn- 
ing noonday sun, and refreshing food un- 
der the heavy-laden branches ?” 

“‘What use of trees in a garden, which, 
during the fiery glow of the burning sun, 
is lonely and unfrequented, and then only 
sends forth its balmy ‘fragrance when 
the cooling evening breeze begins to 
fan ? ” 

“But was not this grove a veil for the 
mysteries of love, when the Sultan, en- 
chanted by the beauty of a Circassian 
slave, wished to hide his tender affection 
from the jealous eyes of her compan- 
ions?” 

“A veil to cover the mysteries of love 
is provided by that arbor of luxuriant 
vines, or by this cooling grotto, where a 
crystal fountain rushes from the rock 
into a warmer basin, or that arbor of 
purple vines, or that couch of soft and 
downy moss ; no need, for that, of a dark 
tamarind grove, where noisome reptiles 
and whizzing insects swarm, and cooling 
air and open view are hindered.” 
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“But why didst thou plant hyssop and 
ivy — wild, creeping things— where the 
precious balsam from Mecca bloomed ?” 

“Because the Sultan wanted a Euro- 
pean, and not an Arabian, garden. In 


Italy, and in the German gardens of 
Nuremberg, are no dates, nor does the 
balsam from Mecca bloom.” 

This argument was unanswerable, for 
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neither the Sheik nor any of the heathen 
from Cairo had ever been in Nurem- 
berg. So he had to take the German 
garden in good faith. But that his 
garden reform was in accordance with 
the Paradise of the Faithful, he could 
never believe. He once more shook his 
head, spit through the teeth over his 
beard, and went whence he came. 
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RS. CLO. MARSHALL flutter- 
M ed down into one of the sombre 
parlors at Willard’s, and settled her vo- 
luminous drapery on a damask lounge. 

She made a liberal display of gold eye- 
glasses, gold bracelets, gold chains; in- 
deed, the superfluity of gold upon her 
person gave a yellow tinge to her coun- 
tenance. 

Mrs. Marshall was called by some 
“the gold widow.” She was dark and 
handsome, with wondrously beautiful 
eyes and brows. Her money drew all, 
and particularly single men, toward her. 

Virginia Harold, a young lady-board- 
er, was playing a fantasia, at the request 
of a rather stylish young man, who, 
though not looking equal to brains of 
any calibre, was considered a rising au- 
thor. 

Lady Goss, a late arrival, rattled her 
heavy silks in a lonesome corner, and 
was dying for somebody to talk to; but 
she had not been introduced to either of 
the ladies present. 

Miss Harold finished her fantasia. 

“So tiresome!” she said, a little af- 
fectedly, tossing her blonde curls from 
shoulders bewitchingly shining under 
costly lace. 

“ Obliged, weally,” responded the gen- 
tleman, with a nondescript sort of bow, 
which he had been practicing for weeks, 
and which was a servile imitation of a 
titled dandy, attached to one of the lega- 


tions ; and he lifted another sheet of mu- 
sic, with a “ May I beg?” 

“Jenny, come here; I want you,” 
sounded Mrs. Clo. Marshall’s imperious 
voice; and Jenny lifted her fine form, 
lazily, and sat down by her friend. 

“Don’t let that sillv fellow court you 
so publicly,” said Mrs. Marshall. “You 
are too handsome to waste any sweet- 
ness on him. Now, don’t bridle; that’s 
not what I wanted to say. Do you re- 
member General Chatfield?” 

“T think Ido. Blonde, isn’t he; with 
very fine, blue eyes, and a lovely, tawny 
beard? Oh, yes; I came very near lik- 
ing him last summer, but somebody told 
me he was married.” 

“Yes, yes; and it’s so strange that he 
should be here with his wife,” said Mrs. 
Clo. Marshall, wrinkling her forehead. 
“So strange!” 

“ Pray, why strange, Clo.?” asked the 
young girl, bending attentively over the 
clasp of her bracelet. “I see nothing so 
very strange in gentlemen bringing their 
wives to Willard’s.” 

“T know. Butwhen I saw Mrs. Chat- 
field, only three months ago, she was the 
veriest shadow, poor soul! half dead with 
consumption. I can’t think how she has 
revived sufficiently, in this short period, 
to visit Washington. I am sure she 
never expected to do so.” 

“Perhaps she is dead, and the gallant 
General has taken another,” said Jenny. 
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“Oh, no; that would be monstrous. 
You know I have been in the far West, 
hunting, with uncle Jeff, and it was ina 
town in Nebraska where I saw General 
Chatfield’s wife. They were boarding, 
or rather she was—for she told me her 
husband was North, transacting Gov- 
ernment business—and I never should 
have made myself known, only I saw a 
gorgeous, full-length portrait of the Gen- 
eral, in oil, and knew him in a moment. 
Mrs. Chatfield is a tall, intelligent wom- 
an, and must have been very handsome 
once.. She worships her husband. Well, 
I shall be very glad to renew the ac- 
quaintance.” 

At that moment there sauntered to- 
ward them a little, dried- up mummy of 
a man, brilliantly arrayed, and who, ru- 
mor said, was fishing very industriously 
for the rich widow. 

“You ladies will have to look to your 
laurels,” he said, with a smirk. “I have 
seen General Chatfield’s wife. Heavens 
and earth! she is like a fresh rose, pluck- 
ed from some sunny, southern garden. 
I never gazed upon a fairer face —’pon 
my honor, never.” 

Mrs. Clo. Marshall looked bewilder- 
ed; Virginia Harold, who was a beauty 
and a petted one, shrugged her white 
shoulders. 

“Strange!” said Mrs. Marshall, when 
she spoke. “Is she tall, and rather el- 
derly ?” 

The little man laughed, as he twid- 
dled his watch-chain. 

“Sweet sixteen! not an hour over; 
not that yet, if I am a judge. Must 
have found her in some parsonage, or 
at school, and married her at sight. I 
would, blame me !—such a pretty creat- 
ure! But you’ll see her at dinner, and 
there’s the gong.” 

Mrs. Clo. Marshall adjusted her 
flounces with a dexterous shake, and 
gave the finishing touches to chain, and 
laces, and bracelets; Lady Goss rattled 
dreadfully, as she went forward to hook 
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her arm within that of a very high-nosed 
old gentleman; and Virginia Harold, all 
grace and gentleness, knowing that the 
dinner was her hour of triumph, moved 
gracefully on by the side of Mrs. Clotilda 
Marshall. 

“Beautiful as a picture,” said the lat- 
ter, after they were well seated, looking 
down the long table. “There’s no de- 
nying it, Jenny; but not his wife. Oh, 
no; impossible!” 

“He couldn’t have two, you know,” 
whispered Jenny, choosing from a trio of 
gentlemen, all intent on serving her. “I 
shouldn’t like to think the worst of him;” 
and then she looked a long, liberal look, 
that by some people might be called a 
stare, at the rose-bud girl to whom the 
gallant General directed all his atten- 
tion. 

“No style—not a bit—though some 
repose of manner,” she added, under 
cover of sipping water; “a country-girl, 
as sure as you live. And he—why, he’s 
like a lover. See how he anticipates 
every want; look! he scowled at the 
waiter for spilling a drop of water on her 
precious hair. Oh dear! there’s too 
much of it. But the General don’t 
seem a day older, and he is handsome 
—a regular Adonis—yet. How she ap- 
pears to worship him! Clo., dear, what 
can it mean?” 

“It means there’s rascality, some- 
where,” muttered the widow, under her 
breath; “and I mean to find it out.” 

That evening the parlors were brill- 
iant with company. There were ravish- 
ing toilets from New York; languishing 
Southern beauties; strong-featured En- 
glish travelers, extremely reserved in 
their manners; two elegant twin-sisters 
from California; Lady Goss, the only 
titled woman present—all slyly taking 
note of each other’s dresses; all secret- 
ly conscious of looking a little better 
than the rest. 

Mrs. Clo. Marshall, who generally had 
the pick of the company about her, had 
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been captured by a bright little brunette 
—a bride, who had journeyed a few miles 
with the General and his wife—to whom 
Mrs. Marshall lent an attentive ear. 
“So sweet and pretty, and utterly un- 
worldly,” said the brunette, as Virginia 
Harold slipped into a chair which she 
rolled toward them. “She must have 
been quite recently married,” she con- 
tinued, “for she talked a great deal 
about her pretty country home and ‘pa.’ 
I even had a description of ‘pa,’ who is 
a noble- looking old man, very pale and 
tall, and a clergyman. He has a long, 
white beard, and blue eyes, and his hair 
shines like silver. According to her 
statement, she was his oné ewe-lamb, 
and I hope General Chatfield will keep 
on being good to her. Any one can see 


that he is head and ears over in love 
with her, just now.” 

“T told you she was a country - girl,” 
chimed in Jenny Harold. 

Mrs. Clo. Marshall bit her lip, and 
tapped the rich carpet impatiently with 


the tip of her pointed shoe. 

“I’m sure I don’t know what to make 
of it,” she said, dreamily, and a little 
aside. 

Just then there was a stir and rustle. 
General Chatfield was entering, and ev- 
ery body turned to see the bride, whose 
beauty had made so striking an impres- 
sion. 

She came in, leaning on the General’s 
arm—a wee thing, scarcely up to his mil- 
itary shoulders. Quite equal to the mo- 
ment she seemed, and utterly uncon- 
scious of the furor she was exciting. 

Her face was brilliantly beautiful and 
a trifle arch. The complexion was fault- 
less; the teeth a gleam of white light un- 
der the exquisite tinting of her lips; her 
smile took one captive; her hair, confin- 
ed by a slender golden wire, fell in profu- 
sion upon neck and shoulders, and shone 
like amber in the overflow of light. She 
was dressed in a rich blue silk, among 
the folds of which her disengaged arm 
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shone enchantingly white, as she grace- 
fully lifted the long, sweeping train. 

The General—audacious lover—went 
the whole length of the room before he 
was brought to a halt by Mrs. Clo. Mar- 
shall’s glittering eyes. The rich widow 
had risen, nervously; her hand rested 
on Virginia Harold’s shoulder, and the 
young girl could feel that she trembled. 

“Mrs. Marshall!” he said, with a 
pleased smile. “ Lilly, this is a friend of 
mine; Mrs. Marshall, Mrs. Chatfield.” 

“We saw each other sometimes in the 
hospitals, a year or two ago,” said the 
widow, her voice and smile constrained, 
as she spoke to the young wife. 

“Yes, you can’t think how good Mrs. 
Marshall was, Lilly,” said the General ; 
“and,” turning to the widow, “you re- 
member Cap.—poor Cap. Nolen? What 
a time we had at that mess-dinner, eh? 
and the captured wine! and the pre- 
serves! Wasn’t it jolly? Poor Cap. 
is dead; perhaps you knew? Died out 
in Nebraska.” 

“Indeed,” responded Mrs. Marshall; 
“TI was not aware of that. I heard noth- 
ing of it, when I was in Nebraska.” 

“You—you in Nebraska!” He near- 
ly let his bride’s arm slip, but lifted it 
again. “That’s odd; few American la- 
dies go to that wild region for pastime. 
When were you there?” 

“Only three months ago. I was in 

, and stopped .at the Montrose 
House.” Her voice fell: “It was my 
chance to make a few acquaintances 
there.” 

Four pairs of eyes were at that moment 
concentrated upon the General’s face — 
a face that just then could not be con- 
trolled. A glance of horror, and yet an 
appeal for secrecy, flashed into the wid- 
ow’s resolute face. His color came and 
went; he could have shot himself for 
trembling from head to foot. 

Luckily, an old friend touched him on 
the shoulder, and he turned away; but 
his face was as gray as ashes. 
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“How could you, Clo.?” were the first 
words spoken by Virginia. 

Mrs. Marshall drew a long breath. 

“It was my fate, I suppose,” she said, 
quietly; “oh, that poor child!” 

“Did you notice she changed color?” 
queried Jenny. 

“Why, what is it ?” the voice of the un- 
suspecting brunette chimed in. * “ What 
made you all so queer? I’m sure the 
General looked frightened half to death, 
and as to his little wife, I pitied her 
without knowing why. There’s nothing 
wrong, I hope. Do you know I travel- 
ed in company with them for miles?” 

“T hope there’s nothing wrong,” said 
Mrs. Marshall, quietly, and soon the trio 
separated. 


Three rapid knocks at the door of 
Mrs. Marshall’s private parlor. That 
lady reclined in an easy-chair, habited 
in the most recherché of morning wrap- 
pers, reading a paper, as the black serv- 
ant entered at her low “Come in.” 

He bore a small note on a silver salver, 
and left the room as soon as the widow 
had possessed herself of the pink morsel. 

“Which goose, now, I wonder?” she 
smilingly murmured. “Delicious per- 
fume, good taste, whoever he is.” She 
sprang to a sitting posture. 

“Why, I declare, it’s that poor little 
soul!” Then read aloud: 

“Please come to my room, No. 76, immediately. 
I have something of importance to communicate. 

* Litty CHATFIELD.” 

“Howtremulous thatsignature! Poor 
little soul! poor little soul!” 

There were tears in her fine eyes, as 
she slowly rose to her feet, and quickly 
put her hair in order, drew a silver cord 
about her waist, and clasped on a pair 
of bracelets—so as not, she mentally 
said, to look like a fright. 

Arrived at the room, her heart failed 
her a little. What was it the child want- 
ed? What would she demand? Her 
light knock was answered by Lilly in 
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person. Lilly she was, for whiteness 
and purity; robed in a gossamer mus- 
lin, sprinkled with costly lace, and rich 
with ruffles. Her face was like marble, 
the only spots of color in it were her 
eyes, heavenly blue; but even they look- 
ed distended and troubled. She was in 
an agony of doubt and fear; any one 
could see that. 

“My child, are you ill?” asked the 
widow, quickly. 

“You are an old acquaintance of my 
—my—the General,” said the little creat- 
ure, talking rapidly, as if she feared her 
strength would fail her, one pretty, slen- 
der hand touching the widow’s arm; 
“tell me the truth, as you would if you 
were dying”—she gasped a little — 
“has he a wife living?” 

“ My dear child, I can not say, I can 
not tell; you must not——” 

“T must! I will! You shad/ tell me; 
it would be cowardly to leave me in 
doubt, wicked as murder,” she cried, 
hoarsely. ‘See here; I havea letter— 
perhaps I should not tell you, but who 
have I to go to? I never opened his 
letters before; but you remember the 
other night—oh, how happy I was bé- 
fore that!” Her tearless eyes and quiv- 
ering lips Mrs. Marshall never forgot. 
“This letter, I need give you no clew to 
its contents, save this: it commences, 
‘Dear General,’ and concludes, ‘ Your 
suffering and neglected wife.’ Oh, what 
am I? whatam 1? Can I have been so 
wofully deceived, so terribly wronged? 
No! I will not, I can not believe it.” 

She sprang to her feet, throwing her 
arms above her head in anguish; then, 
before the widow could answer—con- 
sole, she could not—fell heavily to the 
floor in a death-like swoon. 

At that moment the door was flung 
open, and General Chatfield entered, a 
long slip of paper in his hand. He flung 
the slip at Mrs. Marshall, as he sprang 
forward, and lifted the bruised Lilly in 
his arms. 
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“My God!” he cried, “what have you 
toldher?” He caught sight of the letter. 
“What has sheseen? Too late, too late! 
For God’s sake, don’t say I’m too late.” 

Mrs. Marshall read the dispatch me- 
chanically. General Chatfield’s wife had 
been dead twelve hours. 

“This is too horrible!” she said, ris- 
ing. “Oh, man, what a wreck you have 
made of your life and hers.” 

“No, no, she is still mine! My ador- 
ed, my darling! Leave us, Mrs. Mar- 
shall. My punishment is more than 1 
can bear; leave us. She is reviving.” 

What wild words, what prayers, what 
promises were reiterated in that sad 
room, none ever knew. 

Mrs. Marshall was a woman of good 
sense, and kept her own counsel for that 
broken Lilly’s sake. There was a ru- 
mor of some kind about the hotel; every 
body seemed to feel, in an obscure way, 
that there was trouble in General Chat- 
field’s quarters. At all events, his beau- 
tiful young wife was very ill, and gossip 
flourished. 

Then Mrs. Marshall, who was the 
only lady admitted to the sick-room, 
circulated the report that now the Gen- 
eral’s wife was gaining strength, slowly, 
the physician had recommended change 
of air, and she would, therefore, return 
home for a season to her native New 
England. In the meantime, at Lilly’s 
request, Mr. Chatfield had written to her 
father, and he had come. 

Few noticed the tall, white-haired 
clergyman, who stopped at Willard’s for 
a day; none knew of the awful interview 
that passed between him and General 
Chatfield; only Mrs. Marshall saw the 
shadow of what had come to Washington 
a few short weeks ago —the white, cold, 
corpse-like face, beautiful as ever, but, 
oh, so heart-broken —leave in a carriage 
with her almost broken-hearted father. 
They had reached the depot. The 


old clergyman had left his wan child for 
a few moments, when some one came 
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hurrying through the cars, and stopped 
at the seat where Lilly was. 

“Tcan’tleave you,” whispered a hoarse 
voice. “My God! I cannot. Lilly, be- 
loved, think again. I am free; you are 
my wife, mine! Oh, darling, go back 
with me; go, for God’s sake, or I shall 
destroy myself. You love me, Lilly; a 
word to your father will settle all.” 

“General Chatfield, you will be kind 
enough to stand aside;” and there was 
that old man, looking little enough like 
a clergyman now, his eyes flashing fire, 
his face as wl.te as his beard. 

With a muttered curse, the General 
did step aside, only to see Lilly fall, half 
fainting, into her father’s arms. 

Wild-eyed and motionless, he stood 
in the depot, in which he had stood so 
triumphant, only—to him it seemed only 
but yesterday —and now! 


Mrs. Clo. Marshall was married with- 
in two years after that sad episode, and 
established her own little pet coferde in 
Washington society, in which General 
Chatfield was never seen. 

Years after, when sweet Jenny Harold 
was sweet Jenny Alstead, with children 
at her knee, Clo. read her a letter, the 
closing sentence of which ran as follows: 


* And so you will see me again, if heaven pleases. 
My dear husband knows all, and says he is only too 
thankful that I was firm in my persistence in that 


_ matter. How many times I have thought of and 


thanked you in my heart for your kindness to me 
through that dreadful time,” etc. 


“ From dear little Lilly Chatfield,” said 
Jenny. 

“No; never call her that! She has 
married a good and worthy man, this 
time, and an M.C. into the bargain. We 
must call on her as soon as she comes, 
and get her in our set before any body 
appropriates her. She’s as precious as 
gold.” 

And so she was. 

As for General Chatfield, when Lilly 
came to the capital he left it, and has 
never since been seen in Washington 
society. 











ONLY A DREAM. 


ONLY A DREAM. 


Under the waning light of a fair autumn night, 
Three weary boatmen rested on their oars ; 

The paling day had gone, and now they drifted on 
Toward the dim outline of the distant shores. 

One bright and steady star gleamed on them from afar, 
Throwing its semblance in the stream below ; 

And peaks of tender blue, the cloud - rifts piercing through, 
Shone like far-mountains covered with the snow. 

The leafy boughs of green did arch and overlean 
The ripples curving round a rocky base; 

And distant, all the wood in opal glory stood — 
A shattered rainbow glorified the place. 

For faint prismatic hues did palpitate and fuse, 
And strive to reunite, yet all in vain ; 

While little globes of light were scattered on the night, 
Like seed -pearls woven on a velvet train. 

Mysterious silence fell upon them like a spell, 
Binding unspoken thoughts their hearts within ; 

And introverted gaze brought back their early days, 
And all the pleasant paths they wandered in. 

They had been friends of yore, when, from fair boyhood’s shore, 
Each launched his skiff upon the sea of life ; 

And now they met again—their manhood on the wane — 
Toil-worn and weary with the inward strife. 


At length, one of the three spoke, sad and solemnly, 
Recounting phases that his life had known 

Of weary loss and gain, of pleasure and of pain, 
Of here and there a white memorial - stone. 

Another: ‘I have spent years in an Arab tent, 
Have tracked the desert on an Arab steed, 

Have wrought in foreign lands till gold has filled my hands, 
And years for pleasure now are all I need.”’ 

The youngest of the three: ‘*I crowned my days with glee, 
I quaffed the nectar while my pulse was high; 

But now I am alone,’’ he said, with altered tone, 
**The life-sands ebb—I have come home to die. 

But ah, this wild unrest! Life’s color and its zest 
Have never lit the lamp of sacrifice ; 

And all earth’s finest gold is impotent to hold 
Within my grasp the only pearl of price.’ 


Athwart the gloom of night a little bark of white 
Came rounding from the darkness into view ; 

The oarsman bowed his head, then pausing, slowly said : 
‘*Sad are the lessons I have learned from you. 
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Look now within the stream, and watch the fitful gleam 
Of that star-shadow underneath the prow ; 
The false and not the true thus have ye kept in view: 


What doth it profit? 


What avail ye now? 


Symbols of you I see in every changing tree : 
The greenness of your morning lives no more ; 
Your hopes have passed away. Your dreams!—ah, what are they 
But stranded wrecks upon a barren shore ? 
Ye sing no triumph-psalm, ye bear no branch of palm, 
O’er conquered self or abnegated sin ; 
Ve turned from the Divine—the world your only shrine — 
Ye may not hear the welcome ‘Enter in.’ ”’ 


I woke. 


The dawn was fair, my daily web of care 


Revealed new richness in each hidden fold ; 
And every tangled skein, unwound with toil and pain, 
Was strangely crossed with threads of purest gold. 
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No, II.—LATER TRIUMPHS. 


ALIFORNIA has one advantage 
over any wine- producing country 
on the globe, and that is the certainty, 


constancy, and duration of her dry sea- 
son. The grape is a fruit that needs, 
above all others, a warm sunshine, with- 
out interruption, from the time that the 
blossoms set forth their tender flowers, 
until they gradually develop into its rich, 


luscious fruit in October. This advan- 
tage has always existed here, as far back 
as our record extends, and no rain or 
hail ever destroyed the tender fruit. The 
sure and uninterrupted duration of this 
dry weather secures a crop without a 
chance of failure, and ripens the grape 
to perfection. One of the most serious 
drawbacks in all other parts of the world 
is the uncertainty of the seasons and en- 
tire variance from preceding ones, thus 
creating a great difference in the quality 
of the wine produced in successive vint- 
ages. This difference in quality is so 
great that it is quite common to find the 
prices vary from one to two hundred per 
cent. in the same district. The prod- 
ucts of the renowned vineyards are 


known to have fluctuated even to a 
greater extent. 

In Europe, they only reckon to secure 
in ten years one good crop and fine qual- 
ity, and two more crops of fine quality, 
but smali quantity ; while seven vintages 
are reckoned as being of poor quality, 
small quantity, and total failures. In 
our State, the variation in quality sel- 
dom amounts to five per cent., while the 
most disastrous years have not lessened 
the crop below the ordinary yield more 
than twenty-five per cent. in quantity. 
This very variation in quantity cai. be 
fully known three months previous to 
the vintage, thus allowing the producer 
ample time to secure his casks, and fur- 
nishing him positive knowledge as to the 
number required. In other countries, 
even fourteen days before the vintage, 
there is no certainty of a crop; a wind, 
a rain, or a hail-storm is apt to occur at 
any moment and devastate the entire 
vintage. All is uncertainty there; nor 
has the vintner any possible means of 
positively ascertaining how.many casks 
he must provide. In abundant years in 
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the old countries the exchange has often 
been made of so many gallons of wine 
for an equal number of gallons’ capacity 
of casks. The disadvantages of being 
forced to secure such immense quanti- 
ties of casks in so limited a period are too 
easily perceived, and we certainly can 
not appreciate our own advantage too 
much in being very differently situated. 

Another great benefit derived from the 
long continuance of the dry weather, is 
the exemption from weeds in our vine- 
yards after the final plowing. Thus all 
the nourishment and strength of the soil 
go wholly to their destination, the vine, 
and hence the vigorous appearance that 
even the most delicate imported varieties 
acquire even in our poorest soils. They 
necessarily bear much more. This cir- 


cumstance will also explain, in a meas- 
ure, why our cultivation does not cost 
as much per acre as that in European 
countries, though our labor is so much 
higher. The advantage of our dry weath- 
er does not end here: it precludes the 
possibility of continued mildew, and al- 


lows the vintner to leave his vines un- 
staked, the bunches of grapes actually 
lying, and securely ripening, upon the 
very ground, without fear of frost or rot- 
ting. In this condition, the grapes ma- 
ture sooner, are sweeter, and, it is be- 
lieved, possess more flavor. 

In Europe, of late years, there has 
grown into favor, and almost general 
use, the custom of gallizing the wines. 
This consists of adding certain amounts 
of sugar and water to a definite propor- 
tion of grapes, and is intended to in- 
crease the quantity of wine. This proc- 
ess was first conceived by Count Chap- 
tal, about the year 1801, and many years 
later was reduced to a practical form, by 
Petiot, in France, and Dr. Gall, in Ger- 
many. Two circumstances tended to 
bring this into practical use: the first 
was excusable enough, but not so the 
second. Count Chaptal, seeing the in- 
equality of the seasons, the total or par- 
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tial failures of the quality of the vintages, 
owing to a want of proper maturity in 
the grape when picked, and a lack of 
sugar in its natural juice, proposed to 
make an addition of cane or potato-sug- 
ar to this juice, and thus bring it up toa 
standard. He contended that the qual- 
ity of the juice depended on the amount 
of sugar it contained, and claimed that, 
by making this addition, a good wine 
could be invariably produced. This 
process he called, “The manner of mak- 
ing good wines, both in good and poor 
years.” The theory certainly presented 
itself in a very attractive and harmless 
manner to the wine-producers of Europe, 
and would have had no serious objec- 
tions in its use, in such countries as 
could not sufficiently ripen their grapes 
to produce the required amount of sugar, 
to make the wine palatable, and sustain 
it in aging. Had this process stopped 
there, it might have been excusable, but 
such was not the case; and, as one evil 
step leads to another, so did this process 
lead to another, which had no excuse 
whatever to offer, other than that it was 
harmless, and that in defrauding those 
who purchased it for pure grape wine, the 
harm was only the deception. Messrs. 
Petiot and Gall, both men of eminently 
practical minds, suggested, that, owing 
to the greater demand for wine than the 
supply could meet, why not make an ad- 
dition of water to the juice, and bring the 
quality to the proper standard again by 
adding to the whole the necessary amount 
of sugar to guarantee its keeping quality. 
At first, they only doubled the quantity, 
but finally they brought their theory to 
such a practical point, that the amount 
of grapes which previously gave one gal- 
lon of pure juice was now made to yield 
five, and even six gallons of this so-called 
wine. The only requirement in this proc- 
ess was to press from the grapes all the 
juice that would flow, then pour upon 
the remaining skins sugar and water in 
defined proportions, and allow it to fer- 
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ment; the resulting liquid was then run 
into barrels, and the addition of sugared 
water was again made successively from 
four to six times, according to the judg- 
ment of the manufacturer. This liquid 
was sold for wine, and has been export- 
ed by the million gallons to all countries 
of the world ever since the process was 
put into practical operation, many years 
ago. The United States is one of the 
heaviest consumers of this class of wine, 
which arrives in every one of its ports 
by the thousand casks, under the name 
of “Cargo Claret.” 

California is entirely free from the use 
of such expedients, nor is it likely that 
she will have to resort to them until her 
millions of vineland will have been plant- 
ed. Our grape-juice requires no addi- 
tion of sugar, either to make it palatable 
or give it the keeping qualities. Our 
grapes ripen and over-ripen securely ev- 
ery year, without the chance of a failure, 
and they can be brought to produce any 
fermentable amount of pure grape-sugar 
by simply leaving them to hang on the 
vine a longer time, without shelter and 
without danger, for the rains seldom set 
in until the vintage has been closed from 
one month to six weeks. As to adding 
both water and sugar to produce more, 
our vineyards bear too abundantly to war- 
rant such a proceeding, even if the cost 
of such additions were not greater than 
that of the pure grape-juice. But this 
cost is greater, no matter what quality 
of sugar is used, or how cheap it could at 
present be purchased. Twelve pounds 
of grapes can be procured for twelve 
cents, and contain, or will give by ex- 
pressing, at the lowest average, two and 
one-half pounds of sugar, costing four 
and eight-tenths cents per pound; while 
sugar, even without duty, would cost 
from thirty to fifty per cent. more, count- 
ing upon the use of the commonest qual- 
ity. There being no gain, at present, 
nor possibly for the future, in the adul- 
teration with sugared water, it is not 
likely the practice will be made use of in 
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California until sugar costs much less or 
grapes much more, neither of which is 
likely to occur soon; so the grape-juice 
will still remain the cheapest article with 
which to adulterate our wines. 

The above is probably the most inno- 
cent adulteration used in the European 
wines. There is one practice, allowed 
by custom and carried on almost univer- 
sally, which is positively injurious, and 
that is the addition of alcohol, which is 
made, in the most unscrupulous propor- 
tions, to nearly all wines destined for ex- 
port and shipped in casks. This is par- 
ticularly the case with the cheap French 
clarets that are used in such enormous 
quantities in every part of the globe. 
By a recent regulation, made between 
the years 1864 and 1866, French ship- 
pers are allowed to add to all wines that 
they export, five per cent. of absolute al- 
cohol. That they make use of this priv- 
ilege, is amply proved by the‘high per- 
centage of alcohol found in all their wines 
that reach us. This fact will explain 
why French-clarets are usually drank 
with water, and are better tasting when 
used in that way. The French Govern- 
ment does not, however, allow this ad- 
dition of alcohol to wines that are to be 
consumed at home, except in the wines 
produced in seven departments, which 
it is known will spoil without this addi- 
tion. It evidently has more regard for 
the health of its own subjects than that 
of foreign people who pay it tribute. 

The wines of our State, owing to the 
great abundance of sugar produced from 
the grape, naturally contain a large pro- 
portion of alcohol, and require no such 
additions; in fact, of late years, it has 
been one of the principal studies of the 
wine-makers to devise some natural way 
of diminishing the proportion of alcohol, 
in order to produce lighter wines. Two 
very easy methods of attaining this end 
have been found. The first method was 
proposed by the writer of this sketch, in 
1862, and consisted in picking the grapes 
at an earlier period than was usually 
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done—at a period when they had attain- 
ed a sufficient quantity of sugar to pro- 
duce a wine containing from ten to elev- 
en per cent. of alcohol after fermentation. 
As the amount of alcohol depended en- 
tirely upon the amount of sugar, this 
method could very easily be put into 
practice, and during later years it has 
been extensively done in those parts of 
the State best suited for producing light 
wines. The wines so made at first lack- 
ed character and, seemingly, body; but 
as they began to mature by age, they 
were found to contain both, and acquire 
a fresh, agreeable flavor, far superior to 
the wines made in the old manner from 
over-ripe grapes. Besides, they were 
found to conduct themselves better as to 
clarification, and were generally less apt 
to acquire those diseases that the heav- 
ier wines are liable to. The second 
method consists in planting those vari- 
eties of grapes which are known to pro- 
duce light wines; in other words, such 
grapes as do not produce a large quanti- 
ty of sugar. The result in both methods 
is the same, though the latter is un- 
questionably the better, for those vari- 
eties of grapes which lack in sugar gen- 
erally abound in flavor, and the wine 
made from them almost always acquires 
a fine, delicate bouquet. These wines, 
while new, are harsh and exceedingly 
tart, but age does away with both objec- 
tions, and they then become spicy, agree- 
able, inviting, and do not cloy, as is the 
case with heavier wines. It has been 
ascertained, by repeated trials, that the 
wines produced by either method, only 
require skill in their management, and 
need no doctoring, to make them keep; 
age alone improves their qualities, and 
when shipped they are found to improve 
most by the longest voyages. They 
have been known to keep well, even un- 
der the most neglectful management and 
entire absence of skill. 

Above and beyond the ability and ad- 
vantage we have of producing all kinds 
of grapes to perfection, of making from 
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them wines that are pleasant, inviting to 
the taste, and which will keep, with but 
little skill and care, for years, whose 
limit has not yet been found, we still 
have a greater advantage over European 
vintners in the cheapness of our cultiva- 
tion. Labor, material, and interest are 
all very high with us; but, nevertheless, 
the setting out and cultivation of an acre 
of vineyard costs less in California than 
it does in France. For this we are as 
much indebted to ouf improved means 
of cultivation as to the nature of our 
climate. All labor, in the majority of 
the wine districts of Europe, is done by 
hand. We use the horse and plow, 
while they use the prong-hoe and spade, 
and they actually dig and hoe up their 
entire vineyards, with few exceptions. 
After our spring cultivation is over, we 
need not go into our vineyards, and, 
having no summer rains, weeding is not 
necessary, and still their freeness from 
weeds and clean appearance strike the 
s\-anger with surprise. Owing, on the 
cuntrary, to the wet season of Europe, 
the vine-dressers are constantly kept 
among the vines, trying to give them a 
clean appearance; but, in spite of all 
their efforts, they but imperfectly suc- 
ceed, and their vineyards never possess 
that appearance of high and perfect cul- 
tivation that is so apparent in our own. 

But we have stated that the planta- 
tion of a vineyard and its keeping cost 
more in France than in California; and, 
to prove this, we will make extracts 
from a well-known and reliable authority 
upon the subject, M. Guyot: 


Cost in France of an Hectare (2% Acres) of Vine- 
yard after the Seventh Year: 

Purchase of one hectare of land.........+..++ 

Expense of first year...scceeeeseseceececeees 

- SECON YEAF.ccecccceccccccccccces 

- third year.... ° oe 

- fourth year.. ee 

bad fifth year.. .cccccccccsscccccccces 

(besides $40, being product of vintage of fourth 
year.) 

Expense of sixth year.....c.ccccsesccessescs 

(besides $80, being product of vintage of fifth 
year.) 

Expense of seventh year.......ccseesecsseees 

(besides $160, being product of vintage of sixth 
year.) 

Total expense.....cccccccccccccccece $1,150 
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This does not include interest, which 
will amount to about $240 more, making 
the total cost of one hectare of vineyard, 
in the seventh year, $1,390, or $556 per 
acre. These different items include all 
the material, manure, and the extraor- 
dinary preparation of the soil, so essen- 
tial in Europe to produce good crops. 
In the estimate made for the usual cul- 
tivation, the cost per acre amounts to 
$35 after the seventh year. And by this 
same ordinary and usual mode of culti- 
vation, the yield is reckoned at about 
four hundred gallons per acre—a very 
large estimate, in our opinion. 


Cost in California of an Acre of Vineyard after 
the Seventh Year: 

Purchase of one acre land. $50 

Planting and cultivating, 


first year ...ccccccccece 30 
Cultivating, second year.. 10 
. third year.... 10 
e fourth year... 12 Value of crop. $35 
e fifth year..... ts Valueof crop. 42 
- sixth year.... 15 Valueof crop. 49 
e seventh year.. 15 Valueof crop. 66 
Direct outlay.............$157 Direct income.$192 
Interest at 12 per cent. per Int. at 12 per ct. 
annum on outlay....... 99 Onincome... 52 
Total outlay .........000. $256 Total income..$244 


Leaving the actual cost of the vineyard 
in California, after the seventh year, at 
$12 per acre, against $556 in France, in 
spite of expensive labor and high rates 
of interest. The cultivation of a full- 
bearing vineyard is less than $15 per 
acre with us, against $35 in France, and 
our crops throughout the State, on an av- 
erage, will be considerably over rather 
than under four hundred gallons per acre. 

These figures, for California, leave 
such a margin, that no difficulty would 
be met with in securing any number of 
persons who would be willing to under- 
take the contract, at these rates, for set- 
ting and cultivating up to the seventh 
year. The cost of the land alone is 
overestimated about $20. The compar- 
ison of these figures leads.us to the 
strange result, that at the eighth year 
the Californian starts his acre of vine- 
yard with an investment of $12, his in- 
terest on that sum being $1.44 yearly; 
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while the French vintner starts his acre 
of vineyard with an investment, from the 
same year, of $556, and his yearly inter- 
est, at five per cent., will amount to 
$27.80. 

There is one very great cost in the 
cultivation of the vine in Europe which 
is dispensed with entirely in our State, 
and that is the staking of the vines. It 
is true that some of our vine- growers 
stake their vines, in imitation of the Eu- 
ropean mode; but even these only con- 
tinue this practice till the vine is six or 
seven years old, when the stakes are 
discarded. In Europe, the vines are 
staked each spring, and in the autumn, 
when the vintage is over, the stakes are 
pulled up and piled away for protection 
from winter—a very onerous task, and 
a costly one. To this is joined another 
work, which we never have to do, that 
of tying up the vines, to keep the grapes 
from rotting, as they would by lying on 
the ground. Many more details could 
be cited, showing our advantages; but 
these are sufficient to give a general ap- 
preciation of the greater economy of our 
mode of cultivation over that practiced 
in European vineyards. 

The Fathers planted their vines all 
the way from eight to sixteen feet apart 
in the square, and there has been much 
controversy among viniculturists as to 
the proper distance for planting. In 
this, as in many other things, one gen- 
eral rule can not be laid down: the per- 
son planting should not be governed by 
a hobby of distances, but should be 
guided by the nature of the soil, and by 
the character of the species of vine plant- 
ed. As a general rule, vines planted in 
rich soil run ¢0 wood, and should be 
planted far apart; in lighter soils, they 
should be planted closer together. The 
old method was to plant in squares ; but 
the more recent plantations have most 
all been made in rows, which manner is 
the more rational, and presents, among 
many other advantages, that of allowing 
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the plantation of a greater number of 
vines to the acre, without discarding the 
use of the plow. The usual distance 
between the vines, in vineyards thus set 
out, is four feet one way and six feet the 
other. It has been found that a greater 
number of vines to the acre, within rea- 
sonable limits, produce more than a less 
number. The old plantations contained 
generally 680 vines per acre, while the 
new ones contain 1,000 and 1,800 vines 
to the same space. The following are 
the average yields, for the whole State, 
in these different modes of planting, 
when the vines are seven years old: 

680 vines per acre... 10 Ibs per vine, 6,800 Is grapes. 
1,000 vines per acre... 8 Its per vine, 8,000 Is grapes. 
1,800 vines per acre... 5 Ibs per vine, 9,000 Its grapes, 

It is now conceded, in those localities 
where the experiments were made with 
these different modes of growing the 
vines, that the ten pounds of grapes 
produced by two vines are superior in 
every respect to the ten pounds pro- 
duced by a single vine on the same 
amount of space. The pruning of the 
vines costs about $4 per thousand ;.the 
hoeing and suckering, when properly 
done, about as much more: so that the 
expense, on a greater number of vines, 
per acre, would increase somewhat the 
cost of cultivation; but this would be 
more than made good by the increased 
quantity of grapes. The cost of picking 
is nearly $1.25 per ton, and that of haul- 
ing, within a distance of five miles, about 
$1 more, making, in all, $2.25 per ton. 
The average price of grapes is $1 per 
hundred pounds, delivered, and the gross 
income of a vineyard containing 680 
vines would be $68. Deducting picking 
and hauling, $8, and cultivation, $15, 
would leave a yearly net income of $45 
per acre on an investment of $112 and 
interest up to the fourth year. This 
reckoning is based upon the blue Mis- 
sion grape; and where the vineyard is 
planted with choicer varieties, the in- 
come is from two to four times greater, 
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according to the variety. When wine is 
made, instead of selling the grapes, the 
net income can be reckoned upon as 
amounting to at least fifty per cent. 
more. This increase holds good with 
wines made from the choicer kinds of 
grapes. 

In California, mildew has only made 
its appearance in low, wet places, where 
vineyards never should have been plant- 
ed, or in exceedingly wet years; but has 
never spread, even when sulphur was 
not used—it being a very rare occur- 
rence to have it in two successive sea- 
sons on the same vineyard, no matter 
how unfavorably that vineyard may be 
located. It was also thought by many 
that the importation of foreign vines 
would be attended by the introduction 
of their diseases; but this fear has so 
far proved groundless, though ample 
time has elapsed for such diseases to 
show themselves. It seems that our 
climate and soil have not only an invigor- 
ating power, but also a purifying one 
over all imported vines: the trunks be- 
come robust, the vines larger, and the 
leaves greener than in their native coun- 
tries. 

We have already alluded to the neces- 
sity of ascertaining the adaptability of 
certain varieties to the various soils and 
numerous climates of our State. This 
discovery for each locality is of the most 
vital imporfance, and only through such 
a result can the highest possible excel- 
lence be attained in the quality of the 
wine produced. Many varieties do weli 
in meagre, gravelly soils, which will bear 
but indifferently in cold, moist, or rich 
soils, and vice versa. There are but » 
few vineyards in the State, that were 
planted within the last twelve years, 
which do not contain from ten to fifteen 
varieties of vines, and we can therefore 
hope, that, at no very distant period, the 
best varieties will be discovered for each 
district. In fact, we are now upon the 
very verge of acquiring this important 
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knowledge, for everywhere throughout 
the different districts, grafting — that 
great revolutionizing agent—is actively 
employed; every year, the number of 
varieties decreases in each vineyard — 
the few are chosen from the many —and 
in a few seasons the entire character of 
the wines will be changed and the prop- 
er type found. As interest and labor are 
so high with us, we have to look further, 
in making our plantations, than the sole 
production of quality. To it we must 
join quantity, else the profits will not 
be compensating, in competition with 
European wine countries. Our ambi- 
tion must be to produce as fine a quality 
as they do, and a much greater quantity; 
and, by a judicious and rational use of 
the graft, it is in our power to attain this. 

When two varieties of grapes in the 
same vineyard, one producing a superior 
quality of wine, but is a poor bearer, 
while the other bears abundantly, but pro- 
duces a poor quality, the former should 
be grafted upon the latter, and by this 
method ‘secure the advantages of both 
kinds. This is the judicious use of the 
art of grafting, while the rational use 
consists in setting out the prolific-bear- 
ing vines, with the preconceived intent 
to graft upon them the finer variety, 
when the proper moment arrives. It is 
true, that grafting is tedious and expen- 
sive; but the result will give ample re- 
ward for all the cost, labor, and expense. 

After years of patient waiting and ex- 
periment, we have, at last, secured that 
perfection of fruit which excites the won- 
der and admiration of all strangers who 
visit our State. Thoug. our greatest 
triumphs have been with the fruit of the 
vine itself, still, we have not been back- 
ward in manufacturing that fruit into 
wine. And this was the most difficult 
task of all. Our wine-makers undertook 
it without knowledge, and almost with- 
out capital. Our climate being different 
from that of any other part of the world, 
even those who had previous experience 
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in wine-producing countries were, at first, 
baffled and doomed to disappointment. 
Much had to be forgotten, that was held 
valuable in other countries, and more 
had to be learned. The old, slow, and 
burdensome methods of Europe were 
improved upon, and what was objection- 
able gradually became obsolete. Every 
thing was, generally, done on a grander 
scale: machinery was introduced, in the 
crushing of grapes—presses were im- 
proved—greater quantities of wine were 
made, and finer and larger casks were 
constructed. The same improvements 
were made in our wine-vaults and press- 
houses, to whose solid and cleanly ap- 
pearance we point with pride. Such, in 
fact, have been our advances, that the 
casks used in Europe to manufacture wine 
in, we consider even too small to make 
our sales iu. These rapid improvements 
are, in a measure, owing to our isolated 
position, where necessity truly becomes 
the mother of invention ; and, in a great- 
er measure, to the unselfish manner in 
which our wine-makers meet each other, 
neighbor striving to help neighbor, and 
imparting freely all personal experiences. 
This open and generous interchange of 
acquired knowledge is a feature, not only 
with our wine-makers, but is perceived in 
every industrial enterprise of our State. 
The early varieties of grapes begin to 
make their appearance in the San Fran- 
cisco market about the first week in July. 
These, of course, are not made into wine, 
but are consumed at table. The vintage 
begins at different periods in the various 
districts, and, even in these districts, the 
vintage begins in one vineyard sooner 
or later than in the adjoining one, ac- 
cording to the variety of grapes with 
which it is planted. The earliest vint- 
ages, however, generally begin about the 
first of September, and the latest about 
the end of October. Our average first 
heavy rain, for the last twelve years. has 
not fallen before the first of December; 
and, during the same period, only in six 
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years have we had slight showers during 
the month of October, their average be- 
ing the 17th of that month, and rather 
helped the ungathered grapes than harm- 
ed them. This will show, that even the 
most dilatory wine- makers have ample 
time to secure their vintages, without fear 
of loss from such sources. 

The grapes in the northern portion of 
the State are picked by Chinamen, who 
will each pick an average of fifteen hun- 
dred pounds per day. They always board 
themselves, and are paid, generally, $1 
per day. The grapes are gathered into 
light wooden boxes, which will hold 
about fifty pounds each. When full, 
these boxes are hauled to the press- 
house, where they are emptied into a 
screen, and the grapes, becoming de- 
tached from their stems, fall through the 
screen, and are crushed between two re- 
volving rollers. The bruised grapes fall 
on an inclined platform underneath, and 
part of the juice runs off without further 
pressing, and is conducted into casks. 

There remains, however, a consider- 
able quantity of juice in the crushed 
and dripping grapes. To extract this, 
they are removed to the press, and the 
juice running from it is added to that 
which previously came from the crusher. 
The skins of the grapes, after being 
thoroughly pressed, still contain a con- 
siderable amount of saccharine matter, 
and are thrown into a vat, where, after 
being covered with water, they are al- 
lowed to ferment, and, in due time, the 
liquid resulting from this fermentation 
is distilled into brandy. The juices com- 
ing from the crusher and press begin to 
ferment violently about ten or twelve 
hours after the pressing ; and, if the fer- 
menting vaults are at the proper tem- 
perature— between seventy and seven- 
ty-five degrees Fahrenhcit—it ceases in 
fifteen days. The muddy appearafce les- 
sens, disappears entirely, and the wine 
is made, This is the process followed 
in the making of white wines from the 
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blue or black grapes. When red wines 
are made, the juice is not separated from 
the crushed grapes, but the whole is 
thrown into a vat, where the juice fer- 
ments upon the skins. As the coloring 
matter is contained on the inside of the 
skins, this contact during fermentation, 
which lasts from four to ten days, neces- 
sarily communicates that color to the 
juice. When the fermentation ceases, 
the red juice has become wine, and is 
then drawn into casks. This, combined 
with cleanliness and attention, is, really, 
all there is in wine-making in our State. 
The care to be bestowed upon the wine, 
after fermentation, is another matter, 
and is, of itself, a great and complicated 
art, very difficult to be communicated. 
The wines are drawn from their set- 
tlings, into clean casks, about the be- 
ginning of January, and again in the 
month of March. After this last rack- 
ing, they are generally sold to the va- 
rious San Francisco wine-houses, the 
wine- merchants all preferring, if they 
have room, to remove the new wine to 
their own vaults as soon as possible, to 
give it the necessary care while ripen- 
ing. The average annual cost of keep- 
ing red and white wines in San Francisco 
is about ten cents per gallon, including 
storage, care, evaporation, and interest 
upon cost of wine and cask. The bulk 
of California wines is sold to the con- 
sumer after they are one, and before 
they are two, years old. This is a bad 
practice, which necessity alone forced 
upon the wine-merchants, and which, 
we are glad to state, is fast passing 
away. To attain their full excellence, 
the lighter California wines should be 
bottled when two years old, and left to 
mature in bottle for a period of two 
years more. Thus managed, they be- 
come excellent, even from the blue Mis- 
sion grape, and are far superior to the 
good class of French wines. The aging 
in bottle develops a bouquet and flavor 
that are never acquired in the cask alone. 
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OVERNOR MASON’S letter to 

the War Department, in the spring 
of 1848, reporting the discovery of gold 
on the American River, and in which he 
said, that “no capital is required to ob- 
tain the gold, as the laboring man wants 
nothing but his pick and shovel, and tin 
pan, with which to dig and wash the 
gravel; and many frequently pick gold 
out of the crevices of rocks, with their 
butcher-knives, in pieces of from one to 
six ounces,” created the most intense 
excitement throughout the States, and 
father was among the first to succumb 
to the gold-fever. Being the possessor 
of moderate, unencumbered means, he 
made suitable provision for our support, 
and started, a few weeks after, to seek 
his fortune, bidding good-by with the 
positive and comforting assurance, that 
he would return in three years—the limit 
for the return of nearly all the pioneers 
to California. 

Proceeding from San Francisco to the 
Mariposa mining region, instead of plun- 
ging at once into the ditches, he recog- 
nized superior advantages in the invest- 
ment of his capital in a small mercantile 
business. He built a commodious log- 
house, put in stock, and in a few months 
came to be considered one of the solid 
men of the “city.” This prosperity, and 
the salubrity of the climate, induced him, 
in one year after he left us, to send word 
that we were to join him, as soon as his 
partner, Sam. Crummels, arrived, to act 
as escort. 

Upon taking the stage at Stockton, 
after a somewhat monotonous and une- 
ventful trip thus far, we forgot our unin- 
teresting escort, Crummels, and were 
drawn naturally into intimate social re- 
lations with a large, pleasant-faced man, 


wearing a gray-flannel shirt tucked into 
a pair of overalls at the waist, the over- 
alls, in turn, tucked into an immense 
pair of cowhide boots. He said he had 
been “below,” to purchase tools for him- 
self and partners, and represented him- 
self as one of father’s customers. His 
tall companion he called “ Kentuck,” and 
“Kentuck” always prefaced his remarks 
to my new-found friend with, “Say, 
Cap.” He was very patient, listening 
to, and answering, all our questions, 
with great kindness, and a certain lack 
of dignity, very captivating to Dawn and 
myself. 

Dawn was then only eight years old. 
She had been adopted by the family, 
under peculiar circumstances. Father 
found her one morning, while we were 
living at Washington, lying upon the 
granite step at our front-door, wrapped 
only in an old plaid shawl. He was go- 
ing to Baltimore, and, being up earlier 
than usual, found the little one, sleeping 
quietly, just as the eastern heavens were 
beginning to redden with the approach 
of day; and mother named her Dawn. 
She was always beautiful in infancy and 
girlhood, and wonderfully so in woman- 
hood. 

To Dawn and myself, the ride to Mar- 
iposa afforded little more than a series 
of bitter disappointments. We had so 
set our hearts upon entering a land cool- 
ed by deep shades and plentiful streams, 
that the whole surface and capacity of 
our joys seemed shadowed and oppress- 
ed by the semi-barrenness, and muddy 
streams glaring upon us through heat 
and dust. Then we were more a part of 
Nature’s self, living in it, swayed more 
powerfully by its silent influences than 
by any other earthly agency; and here 
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was wanting all we had imagined and 
craved for. How charitable the hotel- 
keepers of that time! What delicate 
consideration they displayed for the feel- 
ings of travelers! With what patient as- 
siduity would they seek to make a new- 
comer believe—by intimation, at least— 
that black was white! Not being able 
to supply luxuries in any other way, they 
fed us by sound, applying the richest 
names to the commonest articles, pro- 
nounced with a luscious roll that made 
our young mouths water in anticipation. 
At every place where we took meals — 
on the Tuolumne, at Hornitos—the same 
formula was gone through with: the wait- 
er, looking you straight in the eye, would 
insinuate a plate of miserable cora-bread 
toward you, suggesting, at the same time, 
in softest tones, that you “help yourself 
to the pound-cake.” 

Toward evening of the second day, 
our mud-wagon dashed, at a galloping 
pace, through blinding dust, to the front 
of the “Grizzly,” where we forgot our 
disappointments, for the time, in observ- 
ing the crowd collected to welcome the 
weekly stage. Every body seemed to 
know “Cap;” and after setting Dawn 
safely upon her feet—an act which seem- 
ed to excite the envy of the whole gath- 
ering, composed of rough, heavily beard- 
ed miners—he turned to receive their 
greetings. He called each by some name, 
but I am certain no one received the 
name his father and mother gave him. 

With the events of the ensuing years, 
up to ’57, Cap and Dawn are insepara- 
bly associated. In ’51, Cap, having ac- 
cumulated a sufficient quantity of “dust,” 
bought Sam. Crummel’s interest in the 
store, and came to live with our family— 
a delight to at least two of its members. 
He was one of those men specially cre- 
ated for the delight of children. He as- 
sisted in our home studies, and joined 
in our games. In the evening, until 
bed-time, he would relate the most cap- 
tivating stories, every one containing 
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some useful information. He did not 
go much among men, though they all 
seemed to hold him in deep respect— 
father said, fear; but I could not under- 
stand why any one should be afraid of 
him. 

In ’53, while listening to the stories of 
two old miners, who were “going over” 
the old times again, I learned why they 
feared him, and then heard that Cap’s 
hand had taken the lives of two men— 
one in the summer of ’49, and one dur- 
ing the spring of the year we arrived. 
During the conversation, I learned, also, 
that he took vengeance only after he had 
forborne to notice insult and abuse, and 
not until pistols were drawn and his life 
attempted. 

The years passed into ’57. I was 
then nineteen— Dawn fifteen. All the 
vows imaginable had already passed be- 
tween us, and we were engaged. 

It was long before I understood the 
mutual devotion existing between Cap 
and Dawn. The simple, demonstrative 
freedom, and utter absence of all em- 
barrassment, in her demeanor toward 
him, rendered even thoughts of jealousy 
impossible to me. Dawn, now in wom- 
anhood very beavtiful, would at times, 
in one of her strange moods, throw her 
arms about Cap’s neck, in the old child- 
ish way, and lie still upon his broad 
breast, often until she slept. He would 
then place her carefully upon the most 
convenient resting-place, and walk away 
without a word—only a look of deep 
peace and happiness upon his face. 

The months of that year hurried on 
to a fearful day in our lives—a terrible 
one in the history of that community — 
the 25th of August. I remember it as 
the one memorable day in my life, into 
which the emotions of an ordinary life- 
time were crowded in strangest confu- 
sion. 

The night before, Dawn had given 
way to one of her fits of passionate grief, 
for some reason not known to me then, 
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and sought her usual resting- place, for 
consolation. 

Father and mother had long looked 
upon these demonstrations with uneasi- 
ness. Although satisfied, for themselves, 
that Cap was as free from evil thoughts 
as Dawn, yet neither having taken the 
trouble to conceal their feelings from the 
neighbors, prying people questioned the 
propriety of a girl at Dawn’s age show- 
ing her affection in so unmistakable a 
manner for a man then not more than 
forty, and not /oo%ing that by ten years. 

A number of families had, by this 
time, settled in the place, and, without 
considering consequences, whispers of 
“immodest,” “brazen,” “bad,” circulat- 
ed so freely around the small circle that 
we could not help catching a breath of 
the poison breeze. 

That night, after Dawn had satisfied 
her real or imagined grief with abundant 
tears and sighs, mother went to her and 
had a long talk; while father and Cap, 
after closing-up time, were closeted in 
the sitting-room until very late. 

The result was not very satisfactory ; 
for next morning, while Cap sat at break- 
fast, a cloud over the pleasant features, 
Dawn came in, looking white and weary, 
and, with a sudden, impulsive move- 
ment, leaned over, taking his temples 
between her soft palms, and pressed the 
beautiful lips upon his upturned fore- 
head, then slowly walked to the open 
door, and stood there, with folded arms 
and drooping head. 

I was not so blinded by passion for 
Dawn but that some common sense re- 
mained; and knowing, as I could not 
fail to know, what had occurred the night 
before, this last act was like a poisoned 
arrow. Yet, passing up street, a few 
minutes later, and overhearing Big Jack, 
the mon¢e-dealer (standing just in front 
of Tex’s saloon, with his back toward 
me), remark to Pretty Andy, “that Dawn 
Barker was a ‘little loose,’” the back of 
my open hand went against his mouth 
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with force enough to jostle a cocked 
derringer from his coat-pocket. 

When he turned toward me, the ex- 
pression of his countenance changed in- 
stantly from a certain forced, ferocious 
look—often assumed by bullying cow- 
ards—to one of utter foolishness and hu- 
mility. He returned his pistol to its 
place, and commenced apologiting in 
an unaccountably profuse manner. Jack 
was not afraid, but the suddenness of 
being brought face to face with one near 
the one he feared, made him humble. 

Half an hour afterward, looking up the 
same street, I saw Cap coming toward 
the store. He was very white, eyes all 
aflame, lips compressed, head erect, 
shoulders back, his feet striking the 
earth rapidly and resolutely. The 
bounding step flew past without recog- 
nition, into the store; the fiery, insane 
eyes fixed, knowing not even Dawn, 
who, standing in the door- way, shrank 
back with terror. At the farther end of 
the long counter, upon the old pine desk, 
lay a great leathern belt, with dragoon 
revolver and large bowie-knife attach- 
ed—Cap’s property. He swung these 
about his waist with a quick, determined 
movement, and was on the street again 
before the buckle was fastened—the 
same splendid fury visible in every ac- 
tion. 

“The Johnsons in town; been after 
Cap,” explained Kentuck, hurriedly, 
coming across the creek from his cabin, 
with long, rapid strides. “Go ‘heel’ 
yourself!” 

By this time Cap had arrived opposite 
Tex’s saloon, and was making for Mc- 
Intyre’s, when Kentuck started on a run 
up the middle of the street. In that di- 
rection, the greatest excitement prevail- 
ed: men running about wildly, as though 
an earthquake had suddenly shaken loose 
half the logs in town. 

It was between one of the Johnson 
brothers and Cap that the unfortunate 
affair had happened in ’49, resulting in 
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the death of the former. Both parties 
had their friends; the sere was an old 
one that had never been properly treat- 
ed, and it was impossible that, once com- 
menced, the fight would be confined to 
the principals. Provided with pistol— 
an article considered one of the necessa- 
ries of life in those days—lI was hurry- 
ing toward the door, when Dawn rushed 
in and begged me to stay—not to stain 
my hands with human blood. But when 
I told her the Johnsons were hunting 
Cap, that there were three brothers, and 
I must help him, she released me at 
once. 

Before I had taken a dozen steps, a 
single shot rang out clear, followed in- 
stantly by a second; a slight pause, and 
then half a dozen, in quick succession. 
The din of voices and tramping feet of 
the turbulent crowd, spiced now and 
then with the sharp crack of a revolver, 
roused the whole population, and brought 
them to the scene of the fray. Big Jack 
and Pretty Andy, running out of Mac’s 
and across the street, were followed by 
one of the Johnsons, who staggered out, 
balanced himself a moment, like a drunk- 
en man, and fell forward upon his face, 
the arms stretched beyond his head, with 
fingers drawn apart, clutching the earth. 
Only shots and yells within. A mo- 
ment’s lull, and there is a rush for the 
doors. The crowd swarms into the 
street, and scatters. The last to seek 
the open air are two formidable-looking 
men: the eldest of the Johnsons, tall, 
powerful, and finished in limb, followed 
closely by Cap. Kentuck and the other 
Johnson are missing. A shot from the 
veranda of the Grizzly House, opposite, 
opens the contest anew. 

There is Cap—a madman—following 
his opponent with the activity of a wild- 
cat, and the determination of a grizzly. 
Outside combatants, on both sides, have 
emptied their revolvers, and now pause 
to watch with breathless interest the re- 
sult of the horrible contest, when sud- 
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denly a white face and pair of wild, dis- 
tended eyes move swiftly past bearded 
heads to the centre, between the combat- 
ants; and just as Cap has felled his ad- 
versary, and springs upon him with bare 
arm and bright blade lifted in air, two 
arms encircle his waist, and an agonized 
voice breaks clear above a hoarse curse 
beneath, in two words of eloquent en- 
treaty, “Stop, father!” 

Too late. The slight figure is thrown 
back, the iron arm goes down, and the 
savage blade crushes through the quiv- 
ering vitals of the last of the Johnsons. 

Cap stood erect, with no sign of recog- 
nition in the marble face; but, a moment 
later, he said: 

“Take her away; quick!” 

I caught the slender form, and hurried 
toward home. 

“Shot?” asked One-eyed Jimmy. 

“No.” 

“Cut?” from Dublin. 

“No.” 

“Only fainted!” warned mother; aud 
while she was endeavoring to restore 
Dawn, I started out to iearn the result 
of the fight. 

Two of the Johnsons were found in 
the street, and one in Mac’s, against the 
bar—all dead. Kentuck lay partly un- 
der the billiard-table, with a large hole 
in his forehead. Big Jack was wounded 
in the right shoulder, Judge Boyd in the 
heel; Unlucky Dan, whose ruling pas- 
sion was Rondo, had just arrived in 
town, with quite a large sum, in dust. 
He was left-handed, and never played 
unless he rolled for himself. He was 
among the lookers-on at the fight, when 
a stray bullet cut his left thumb entirely 
away. Holding up the bloody stump, 
he cried out, “ Look er thar; ¢har’s luck 
for yer; jist got in town, an’ ain’t bet 
nary red yit!” 

That night, while his favorite game 
was in full blast, at Tex’s, Dan was the 
saddest witness. As old Simpson truth- 
fully remarked, it was “the killinest kill- 
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in’ that hes ’curred roun’ yer sence ’53, 
wen the Dodsons cum agin’ the Beasley 
boys.” 

The combat ended, men went to their 
usual occupations with many comments, 
but little evidence of excitement; and, 
now that the coast was clear, Sheriff 
Smith arrived and arrested Cap. 

At the examination, the same after- 
noon—for justice was swift, in those 
days—the following testimony was elic- 
ited: 

That given by Jerry Parker, who had 
heard the words of both parties in front 
of Mac’s, was most important. Among 
the miners, the whisper of a slander 
against a pure woman’s name was held 
to be justification for homicide ; and that 
alone, without the personal abuse heap- 
ed upon Cap, would have insured his 
discharge. 

It was also ascertained that only two 
of the brothers had fallen by Cap’s hand. 
The other had been seen exchanging 
shots with Kentuck, just before he stag- 
gered out of the saloon, and it was 
thought the two men died at nearly the 
same moment. A red-shirted miner, 
carrying a thoughtful countenance, ob- 
served that “p’raps them two who draw’d 
each other’s souls one minute, shuck 
hands the next on the road to h——.” 

Jerry Parker testified that Cap, while 
coming up to the express-office, had been 
insulted repeatedly by the Johnsons, who 
were stationed at the different saloons, 
waiting his arrival; that he turned after 
he had passed and walked quietly up to 
where the men stood, bearing his usual 
unruffied countenance, and, in a calm, 
natural voice, told them he did not wish 
to be drawn into trouble; the stain of 
two homicides—forced upon him —al- 
ready darkened his name among the 
people; they knew, that, although the 
victim of one was their brother, he had 
taken his life from no ill-will—not until 
he had used every means to avoid vio- 
lence, and had been forced from every at- 
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tempt at pacification. “I bear no mal- 
ice toward you, boys,” said Cap, “and 
hope you will go away and allow me to 
pass in peace.” This was uttered with- 
out giving the slightest attention to fre- 
quent interruptions, such as “Cowardly 
cur!” “No fight in him!” “Takes wa- 
ter like a spaniel!” Cap now betrayed 
some excitement, adding, in a tone slight- 
ly raised, “I tell you men not to molest 
me; I have been unfortunate heretofore, 
and will not be forced into another of 
those affairs.” The Johnsons interpret- 
ed the manner of utterance and meaning 
of the words as expressive of fear, grew 
louder in their abuse, employing the 
most offensive epithets, and finally made 
some coarse allusion to Dawn. From 
that moment until the end of the tragedy 
he was insane. 

Cap was discharged; but the next 
Grand Jury indicted him for manslaugh- 
ter, certain members of the gambling 
fraternity, which was then powerful and 
respectable, and of which the Johnsons 
were all prominent members, having 
worked steadily to that end. The re- 
quired bail was furnished, and Cap still 
lived with us; but the interval till the 
day of trial was the darkest and most 
unhappy in our lives. Dawn now de- 
voted all her thoughts to him. Her life 
was changed from impulse to quiet, and 
the whole atmosphere in which she 
moved continually associated itself in 
my mind with the idea of a whisper in 
an empty hall. 

When the day of trial came, she took 
her hat, and went away alone over the 
hills toward Cottonwood, and did not re- 
turn till evening. 

The testimony, that day, was about 
the same as that taken at the examina- 
tion, only that a new feature was devel- 
oped by the cross-questioning. Attor- 
ney Knight, seeing his best and perhaps 
only opportunity to convict, attacked the 
strongest point in favor of the prisoner’s 
acquittal, with questions concerning the 
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relations existing between Cap and 
Dawn, intending to show that she had 
no honorable claim upon him strong 
enough to give him the right to take an- 
other’s life in defense of her good name. 

When the character of the testimony 
was becoming more delicate every mo- 
ment, the prisoner, unable to bear up 
any longer, requested, through his coun- 
sel, to be permitted to make a statement. 
This request being granted, the prisoner 
stood erect, and said: 

“T have not asked this privilege for 
my own sake, but for Aers. I had re- 
solved never to tell this story; but the 
circumstances of the last few hours have 
combined to force it from me. It will 
remove all doubts as to the purity and 
innocence of that poor child; whether 
or not it improves my own name matters 
but little now. Most of you know my 
history since I came here, in ’49; not 
one is acquainted with it before that 
time. I ama native of Maryland, and 
came to this coast in ’42—long before 
the discovery of gold—being then only 
twenty-three years old. Five months 
before leaving home, I became engaged 
to a young lady of Washington city; but 
the parents, being moderately wealthy, 
opposed the union. We were young, 
passionate, and deep in love, and, taking 
advantage of the absence of the old folks, 
one evening, we were married in the 
presence of a few young friends, under 
the roof of her parents. One of the 
servants informed them of the unusual 
proceeding in progress, and shortly after 
the ceremony, the mother, greatly ex- 
cited, and the father, perfectly calm, 
presented themselves. He informed me, 
very quietly and coldly, that he should 
make no attempt to prevent me from 
taking my prize away, and providing for 
it; and, in the same cold, formal man- 
ner, requested us to leave. I had in- 
tended to do this, but we thought he 
would act with some fatherly considera- 
tion for his child after the deed was 
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done. I held a small position under 
Government, with a moderate salary — 
enough to provide for us comfortably. 
Her father had some influence, and used 
it to effect my removal. He succeeded, 
and not long after we were in the midst 
of poverty. After struggling for several 
months, I concluded to seek some new 
place, and endeavor to build up a new 
home. I obtained passage as a com- 
mon sailor, for the outgoing voyage, on 
board the bark Mollie Dean, engaged 
in the early California coast traffic, and 
one morning left my dear young wife 
alone, believing that her father’s hostili- 
ty would cease, and that he would take 
her home again as soon as I was out of 
the way. When we cast anchor at Mon- 
terey, six months after, my clothes were 
scarcely sufficient to cheat the name of 
nakedness ; and it was just as well that 
the pockets had been ripped from my 
pants for patches, not having a dime to 
put in them. 

“Success came after a time, though 
never very lavishly. Yet, I always had 
plenty, and forwarded money to my wife 
whenever the opportunity presented it- 
self. I never heard from he: though, 
and it was not till after Marshall found 
gold that a letter came from Washing- 
ton, signed by a ‘Mrs. Combs,’ bringing 
me news from home —such news!” 

The prisoner paused a moment, look- 
ed out the open window, his thoughts 
far away. 

“She was dead!” he resumed, in a 
low tone, and stopped again, a gritty 
sound issuing from between his teeth. 
The crowded room became still as 
death. 

“Starved! Found dead one morning 
at her father’s door—a mass of rattling 
bones. And this occurred eight years 
before the letter came, and a month be- 
fore I landed at Monterey! Poor girl; 
I suppose she thought he would bury 
her, at least; and he did. 

“The woman wrote that she had oc- 
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cupied an adjoining room, in one of the 
low tenements of the city; had been 
with her when our child was born; that 
she was then in a starving condition, 
and her father knew it. She had then 
advised Mary to leave the babe at the 
door of some people whom she knew, 
where it would be well cared for; and 
that, a fortnight after, wild-eyed and 
hollow-cheeked, she crawled out with 
her little one in her arms, and never re- 
turned. Next morning, she was found 
alone, and dead. My wife told her I 
had gone to California; but she never 
thought of writing until Barker started 
for the mines, when, believing that cir- 
cumstances might bring me in contact 
with my own child without knowing it, 
she thought best to venture a letter on 
the chance of finding me, if still alive. 
It was addressed to San Francisco, and 
sent to me by a friend of earlier times, 
who was also a wanderer in the country 
before the gold days. The letter direct- 


ed me to come here, and find Cyrus 
Barker, whom I already knew; that he 
was the head of the family where my 
child had been left. 

“Next year, in ’50, when the family 
arrived, I framed at. excuse to go below, 
and then, for the first time, saw my own 


daughter. Ah, boys,” drawing a deep 
breath, “it was hard work to keep from 
taking the little one in my arms; but 
you can imagine my delight when she 
took to me so readily and confidingly. 
“During the after-years, while she 
was growing toward womanhood, my 
resolution to hold the secret of her par- 
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entage failed in power with every day. 
One evening, two years ago, I told her, 
and since then have been a happier man, 
until the day when the Johnsons coupled 
her name with infamy.” 

The loud and expressive opinions of 
those who had gathered in from all the 
surrounding camps, after the prisoner 
had resumed his seat, were with some 
difficulty stopped by the efforts of the 
Sheriff and the oft-repeated “Order! 
order!” from the Court. 

Little other testimony was taken. The 
Prosecuting Attorney had lost interest 
in the case, and it was allowed to go to 
the jury without argument. 

The jury was out only long enough to 
take a vote; but the verdict, “ Not guil- 
ty,” had been robbed of its pleasant sur- 
prise and consequent excitement. It 
was, doubtless, the first case on record 
in California where the criminal’s test- 
imony was accepted for its full value. 

Cap whispered, as we passed into the 
free air once more, that I should go and 
tell Dawn how and why the trial termi- 
nated ; father had listened tq the story for 
himself, and went away with a queer look 
on his face: an indecision between de- 
light and sorrow. 

On the watch for a messenger with 
news, good or bad, Dawn read the ver- 
dict in my face as she came toward me, 
for in another moment she was in my 
arms, and I was wicked enough to stop 
with my lips the murmured words, “Oh, 
thank God!” 

Then, while we walked slowly home- 
ward, I told her the story. 
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66 OBERT,” said I to the colored 


factotum of the hotel in Ra- 
leigh, “come hither, and let me behold 
your beauty.” 

Robert came and stood before me—an 
oldish African, say forty-five, with his 
wool a little grizzled, his eyes popped 
out nearly half their diameters, and his 
mouth always ajar, disclosing every al- 
ternate tooth gone from both jaws; they 
having been principally eliminated from 
his head in the process of his youthful 
fights. 

“Robert, I propound unto your intel- 
ligence the following theorem, to wit: 
That many a bold soldier boy, in the re- 
cent sanguinary unpleasantness, who had 
in him unlimited capacities of fight, and 
might have fought, bled, and gloriously 
died for his country, had the job done 
for him by the Quartermaster, who so 
overloaded him with baggage that he 
died the ignominious death of a super- 
annuated commissary mule. Do you 
admit the correctness of the postulate, 
Robert?” 

“Well, sah, a nigger dat waited ona 
gemmen in de Sanguinary Commission, 
sah, he tell me de Quartermaster mighty 
hard on the boys sometimes.” 

“That’s it, Robert, undoubtedly. Now, 
I am going on a pedestrian journey of 
some thousands of miles, and I intend 
to be my own Quartermaster, or rather, 
I am going to promote you to that office, 
as an experiment. You perceive, scat- 
tered on the bed yonder, the entire ex- 
tent of my worldly possessions. Here 
is my hat, Robert, and I desire you now 
to select from my personal property there 
such articles as you consider most nec- 
essary for my uses during a journey of that 
length, and to insert them carefully into 


the hat until it is filled. If you succeed 
in filling that article of apparel according 
to my notions, all that remains over and 
above of my goods and chattels shall ac- 
crue to you, as the emoluments and per- 
quisites of your office, the same to con- 
tinue and appertain to yourself and your 
lawful heirs, 72 Perpetuum. You com- 
prehend perfectly, Robert?” 

“ Wha’ fur gwine fur to put ’em in de 
hat?” asked Robert, his eyes largely 
developed. He did not even make a 
movement yet to take the hat, so pro- 
found was his astonishment. 

“T must start very soon, Robert; will 
you make the experiment or not?” 

He scrutinized me with one searching 
look, as if to satisfy himself that I was 
not demented; then with another, to 
assure himself whether or not it was a 
solemn jest; and then he took the hat, 
and proceeded hesitatingly to the bed- 
side. 

The bedstead was of unpainted pine, 
undiminished atthe head; but the up- 
per segment of the foot-board had been 
kicked off with violence by some piney- 
woods lodger with too long legs; and 
on it was spread a counterpane with a 
white ground, upon which were depict- 
ured, in green, divers crooked- necked 
cranes or gourds, I am uncertain which. 

Before Robert began, he ventured an- 
other glance at me, and at that moment 
there entered into his soul a conviction 
which was destined presently to produce 
very extraordinary results. 

First, he selected a couple of elegant 
neck-ties, and deposited them judicious- 
ly in the hat. Then he took a box of 
collars, and sedulously endeavored, by 
the employment of various cunning strat- 
agems, to insinuate the same into the 
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bottom of the hat, without rumpling or 
discomposing the neck-ties. But finally 
he had a happy inspiration, took out the 
collars and neck-ties, wrapped the latter 
around the box, and then returned them 
triumphantly into the crown of the hat. 
Then he ventured another furtive glance, 
before I could smooth out of my face the 
grin with which it was wrinkling, and 
immediately the explosion took place. 

“Yah, yah, yah! De hat won’t hold 
nuffin but jest dese hyur an’ de socks — 
yah, yah!—an’ mighty soon you jest go 
plumb naked, ’cept socks an’ a collar. 
Yah, yah, yah!” 

I thought Robert would certainly have 
fallen on the floor. He clutched the bed- 


post convulsively with both hands, bow- 
ed down his head between his arms, and 
. finally tumbled over helplessly on the 
bed, and the foot-board seemed about to 
be demolished entirely. 

“Packin’ a shirt in a hat!” and then 
he yelled outright, and the house shook 


under his “irrepressible laughter.” 

“T see, Robert,” I said, “I shall have 
to retire you from the rank of Quarter- 
master, and take upon myself the func- 
tions of that office.” 

So I produced a moderately large 
traveling-bag, and placed therein the 
following articles: A “diamond edition” 
of Longfellow, the Harper’s text of Hor- 
ace, a manifold note-book for the res ges- 
ta, a change of flannel, a tooth-brush, 
my sister’s spool of snuff-colored thread, 
and my mother’s little housewife. This 
latter article was very wonderfully and in- 
scrutably made, and contained a thimble, 
an elegant assortment of pins, needles, 
and buttons, scissors, and leaves for 
needles— some of white flannel, dainti- 
ly stitched with pink thread around the 
edges, and some of scarlet, stitched 
with white. When wrapped together, 
it was no larger than a cylindrical nut- 
meg-grater; but it was of such a mar- 
velous potency in repairing rips and 
rents, that I fully believe, that, if my 
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mother simply sat in the room with it, 
it could keep house itself. 

How was I dressed? 

First, the hair was cropped pretty 
close to my skull, after the manner of 
the recruit who volunteers to save his 
country. A pair of doeskin trousers; 
light top-boots, with the ends of the 
trousers inserted thereinto; a shortish 
frock-coat; and a planter’s hat. 

Thus rigged out, and equipped with a 
mighty jackknife, I left Raleigh on New 
Year’s Day, 1868. 

Nearly every body te whom I impart- 
ed my tremendous secret sought to dis- 
suade me from the enterprise. I was 
solemnly warned that I should certainly 
be assassinated by the freedmen! The 
amount of wholly gratuitous advice I re- 
ceived, and the protestations as to the 
humbuggery and cheap clap-trap of the 
project, have laid me under an obliga- 
tion sc immense that I despair of liqui- 
dating it while I live, albeit they have 
awakened in my breast an undying grat- 
itude. 

Even Madge-howlet herself, sitting 
alone in a treetop in the solemn deeps 
of the pineries at evening, called out to 
me, “You fool! you fool! fool! fool!” 
Nevertheless, no enemy assailed me 
more terrific than the robber Reynard, 
prowling in the gloaming by the fence, 
and shooting back at me, Scythian-like, 
a couple of blood-red bullets from the 
end of his wry neck. 

Awful is the gloom and the solitude 
by night in these philosophic pines of 
the Old North State. Presently there 
comes a mournful and pitiful moaning for 
a moment, as the wind soughs through 
the topmost branches. Then the wind 
is still, and the silence is doubly awful. 
Hear the dull thud of the assassin’s 
bludgeon, and the gurgling of the blood! 
’Twas only the hoarse and bloody-throat- 
ed owl. Hist! see those dreadful bo- 
geys, stalking through the woods in their 
flaming sarks! Fool! it is only the long 
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gashes on the turpentine-trees, faintly 
phosphorescing with gum. 

Do you see that immense pine yonder, 
with a great mouthful bitten out of its 
cheek? Here it was that Sherman pass- 
ed—the comet of the war — when, dis- 
daining the meaner orbits of little men, 
he wheeled on his baleful flight through 
Confederate heavens, and his fiery train 
consumed sunny homes and hoary tyran- 
nies together. Here it was that he re- 
turned, beneath the shadow of the Eagle 
and the Stars, while his cannon- wheels 
laughed their big, chuckling laugh as 
they went home, and these old woods 
winked with the bayonets. Here it was 
that the iron rain slammed and swashed 
through the woods, and here beside the 
road the little mounds of earth, covered, 
mayhap, with a few fence-rails, mark 
where the brave boys sleep their last 
sleep. 

Ah! how many bright-star lives, both 
in Northern and in Southern orbits, were 
blotted out in the night when this comet 
crushed the rival luminary of the Repub- 
lic! 

Sad, sad, and piteous is the requi- 
em whfch the Great Mother, speaking 
through the pines, sings above their 
little, lonely graves. Very sad and pit- 
eous is her lament over the sins and 
follies of her children. See where the 
gadding vine, or the ivy, or the trumpet- 
flower, creeping upon the little mound, 
like some mother wandering with many 
tears upon the battle-field for the body 
of her fallen son, lovingly embraces it 
with its tendrils, and seeks with its 
graceful foliage to conceal the unsightly 
rail-pen built above him by his com- 
rades. 

The first freedman I met, instead of 
assassinating me, gashed his own face 
horribly, almost from ear to ear, when 
he discovered I was a Northern man. 
One shoe was entirely absent in body, 
and the other was so dilapidated that his 
big toe dived its whole length into the 
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sacred soil at every step. His trousers 
were sustained by a corn-husk belt, and 
he wore a Government blouse, split all 
the way down the back, and only kept to 
duty by a tow-string tied about his neck. 
Yet from his tattered breast fluttered a 
Union League badge —a bit of ribbon, 
worth five cents—for which he said he 
expended a dollar. He was trudging to- 
ward Raleigh, as innocent and as honest 
as Tom Pinch when he met Marl. Tap- 
ley. Said I to him: 

“Uncle, do you enjoy ‘the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul’ in the Union 
League?” 

“No, sah; I can’t say as we does, 
sah.” 

“What stands between you and your 
soul’s enjoyment, uncle? Tell me about 
your troubles.” 

He glanced rather dubiously at his 
badge, as if he had a faint suspicion I 
might be poking fun ai it; then he shift- 
ed his weight upon his other leg, as if to 
shift off the burden of conscience for di- 
vulging the little family secret he was 
about to impart. 

“Well, you see, sah, we was ‘joyin’ 
ourselves putty sharp, and feelin’ de lub 
ob de Union in de sperrit ob de flesh, 
till dese hyur free Niggers jinedin. Dey 
was comin’ fur to rule de roast, and dey 
was all de time a-kickin’ up a fuss.” 

“But you are all free Negroes now.” 

“But dese hyur is de ole free Niggers 
I mean, afo’ de wah. Dey calls us, 
sence de wah, Sherman’s ash-cakes, an’ 
dey’s all de time a-kickin’ up a fuss, 
*cause dey wants fur to rule.” 

Well, there is an idea. The Negroes 
liberated by the armies are the “ash- 
cakes,” while those who had energy 
enough to purchase their own freedom 
are the good yeast-bread. Anticipating 
a little, I may say I found these jealous- 
ies and janglings between “Sherman’s 
ash-cakes” anc the original free Ne- 
groes frequent in North Carolina, but 
not elsewhere. The circumstance illus- 
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trates one of the less amiable of the Af- 
rican traits, to wit: the ease with which 
a Negro becomes overbearing under the 
sunshine of a little elevation. 

Here, in a roadside shop, a dusky 
cooper beats his complaining barrel, in 
a kind of Runic rhyme, expounding the 
Constitution the while to his neighbors. 
It is very pleasant to hear these sable 
Federalists explain our national polity 
so absolutely, without any of the cus- 
tomary friction and fire. 

“(Whackety—whang, whang, whang!) 
Mind, Sam, de gallantry ob de Cons’tu- 
tion is ’zactly (whackety —whang!)—is 
’zactly what I tell you: life, liberty, and de 
’suit ob property. (Whackety—whang!)” 

“’Tain’t de ’suit ob property; it’s de 
’suit ob happiness, I tell you,” said the 
other, earnestly. 

“Go ’way, you fool nigger! Tell me 
I don’t know! When you got property, 


you got happiness, ha’n’t you? (Whack- 
ety—whang—whang!) It’s all de same, 


anyhow.” 

“Dat’s so, Jim. But dere ain’t no 
gallantry ob de Cons’tution. De gal- 
lantry—why, dat’s de wimmen.” 

“Go’way! I knowed you didn’t know 
nuthin’ nohow. (Whackety —whang — 
whang—whang!) De gallantry ob de 
Cons’tution, I tell you, is de obscurity 
ob de fundibus principles. (Whackety— 
whang!)” 

“Dat’s so, Jim, come to think. De 
fundibus principles—yes, dat’s so.” 

Did the late C. S. A., so-called, take 
the hint of its uniform from these most 
monotonous, wearisome and ubiquitous 
weatherboard cabins, I wonder? Itisa 
pretty, soft, linten-gray, in itself consider- 
ed, which they have taken on, in the long 
lapse of the rainy years. The Confed- 
erate gray, after all, is the best color for 
safety. How well do I remember that 
wintry day, when I stood on the hill be- 
side the Franklin Pike, not far from 
General Thomas’ bald head - quarters, 
and saw (and barely saw) seven miles of 
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thin Rebel lines fleeing across the fields 
of dun grass which they so much resem- 
bled in color, while the denser line of 
the Blue-coats was perilously and pain- 
fully conspicuous. The red oriflamme 
of the Frenchman’s trousers is responsi- 
ble for a deal of monkey-capers and rub- 
bing of the shins on the battle-field. 

One day I sat down, took a pencil and 
piece of paper, and constructed, for my 
future guidance in the South, what might 
be called an anthropometer. It render- 
ed me such frequent and valuable serv- 
ice, that I shall describe it for my read- 
ers. It was of a potency like to that 
of Asmodeus’ right arm, which, being 
waved over houses, unroofed them and 
disclosed their interiors. 

On my slip of paper I scaled off cer- 
tain fixed points, regulating the inter- 
vals between by degrees, each of which 
represented one of the negro-cabins, 
grouped about the house. Of course, a 
house which had no cabins around it 
stood at zero; one with five, at five de- 
grees, etc. Zero, I marked /oya/; five 
degrees, doubtful; ten degrees, opposed 
to secession, but went with his State; 
twenty degrees, fire-cater, etc. 

But this instrument gave me yet more 
specific readings. When I saw a small 
log-cabin alone, with three dogs in the 
door, I knew I should find a tolerably 
thrifty Negro; but if there were only 
two dogs, it would be a White Man, 
loyal as a sheep. But if the cabin was 
double, or saddle-bag shaped, it was pos- 
sible that it might belong even to a State 
Senator, and be graded at fifteen de- 
grees, though this reading occurred oft- 
enest in Mississippi. At zero, we would 
discuss boiled bacon and collard greens 
for dinner. As for conversation, we 
would first enter upon a brief, compre- 
hensive examination of the doctrine of 
predestination; proceed, next, to a debate 
on the comparative excellences of salt- 
ed and gammoned pork; and invariably 
end with the “nigger,” considered, pri- 
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marily, with reference to his abilities as 
a thief and a liar. 

At two or three degrees, there was 
one of those monotonous, gray, weather- 
board cabins. A small pile of dog-eared 
school- books lay on the table, but no 
newspaper. Even thus low down on my 
scale, the cooking must be performed by 
a Negro wench ; and the fare, by conse- 
quence, was even less toothsome, though 
enlarged by wheaten biscuits wherefrom 
one might quarry alarming geological 
specimens of yellow soda. At zero, the 
host himself was conscribed, but soon 
“took the bush;” whereas here, all the 
sons volunteered, though one protest- 
ed he always aimed over the Yankees’ 
heads. 

At five degrees, the house was still 
paintless and weather-gray, but the yard 
was garnished with half a dozen rose- 
bushes, and some china-trees for hen- 
roosts, while the table contained a copy 
or two of the county paper. The sons 
never aimed above the Yankees’ heads. 
When Sherman came along (and where 
in the South didn’t Sherman go, I won- 
der ?) he found this family “good Union 
people ;” but, at night, their boys stuffed 
the soldiers’ guns with disloyal earth. 
The Yankees dug up all their collards, 
seeking for jewelry, and even investigat- 
ed their turkeys for hidden treasures. 
They had a “faithful Nigger” (I found 
every Southern family had one, when 
Sherman came), but the Yankee soldiers 
pricked him with bayonets, to make him 
disclose the hiding-place of the horses. 

At about ten, the house was painted 
and plastered, and there were a piano, 
library, etc. The family were cultured 
enough to talk half an hour or so, very 
agreeably, on other topics, before they 
made the entirely original and pleasing 
assertion, “The Niggers won’t work.” 
The father of the family said he was a 
Union man from the beginning — mean- 
ing thereby, that he desired the South 
to “co-operate,” for secession or against; 
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but that, when his State seceded alone, 
he felt bound to “go with his country.” 

From twenty degrees, upward, there 
was splendid culture, plenty of silk and 
of silver (unless Sherman’s boys had 
been there), and lusty disloyalty. Their 
turkeys also had a singular infatuation 
for swallowing Federal ramrods. Here 
I had to listen, for the thousand -and- 
first time, to the curst words, “ The Nig- 
ger is the natural inferior of the White 
Man,” and, “ Without a master to care 
for him, the Nigger will lapse into bar- 
barism, and become extinct.” For one 
bringing letters or a great name, there 
was princely welcome; but for a humble 
footman, the truest and heartiest hospi- 
tality was found at about five degrees. 

I never had an opportunity to extend 
my anthropometer above thirty degrees; 
but I am bound to say, that real, effect- 
ive, bread-and-meat kindness toward the 
freedmen increased almost pari passu 
with the degrees on its scale. From an 
observation of innumerable instances, I 
state, without hesitation, this general 
law: Tolerance toward the freedmen 
broddens with the planter’s acres. Like 
all laws, it has exceptions. 

And here, I will mention a singular su- 
perstition which I discovered elsewhere, 
during my journey. Two men in South 
Carolina, and one in Mississippi, ali of 
them apparently the most downright and 
religious men, told me, that, during the 
times of slavery, the Almighty had de- 
creed, in some mysterious manner, that 
no man should ever own a thousand 
slaves. The two in South Carolina in- 
sisted on it, with the greatest gravity and 
earnestness, that there was also an ex- 
press enactment of human law, in their 
State, forbidding men to own a thou- 
sand! All these men cited instances, 
from their personal observation, where 
planters, owning nearly a thousand, had 
determined—to satisfy their curiosity or 
flatter their vanity—that they would, for 
once, own a thousand; but, in every in- 
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stance, before they could bring their new 
purchases home, some they aiready had 
would die or escape, and they would still 
have only nine hundred and ninety-odd. 
They attempted it several times, but al- 
ways with the same result. The reader 
may, perhaps, be reminded of that Script- 
ural injunction, forbidding the rich to 
lay field to field. 

At the Cape Fear, one of those gi- 
gantic Negroes who may occasionally 
be seen in North Carolina, nearly seven 
feet tall, sitting in the stern of a frail 
punt, ferried me across the river. He 
had never before seen a Northern man, 
and he screwed his countenance to mine, 
riveting his great earnest eyes upon me, 
in rapt admiration, only finding time, 
now and then, to draw in a long breath, 
as if he had forgotten to breathe, and 
ejaculating, “So, you is a Yankee!” 
He gently smote the yielding waters 
with his paddle, first on this side, then 
on the other, with a motion as abstract- 
ed and unconscious as if he were slicing 


invisible cheese, while we were drifting 


fardown theriver. Not for one moment 
did he remove that intensely earnest 
and curious gaze, until, at last, his eyes 
chanced to wander down and rest upon 
my traveling-bag, which was somewhat 
attractive, though I confess I had, in 
deference to the solema warnings of 
murder, cause? the shiny brass plate to 
be removed. Not even when I dropped 
a bit of crisp new currency into his hand, 
did his gaze wander one moment from 
that fascinating bag; and he still sat, si- 
lent and immovable, in the stern, until I 
had clambered up the bank and gone 
two or three rods away. Then, I heard 
him call; and, looking back, I found he 
had arisen and was advancing to the 
bow, but still had his glistening eyes 
screwed upon that irresistible bag. 

“Say, boss, you ha’n’t got nothin’ to 
sell dar, has ye? Rings, or sich like 
truck?” 

“T am not a peddler, uncle. Worldly 
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goods have I none; but I am richly en- 
dowed with justice and an equal mind.” 

“Well, ’scuse me, boss,” said he, 
looking sadly disappointed; ‘I thou’t, 
bein’s you was a Yankee, you mout have 
somethin’ fur to sell.” 

Well, here is another idea. Here is 
this poor soul, who has never seen a 
Northern man before, and who knows 
only one thing concerning them: to wit, 
that they peddle. 

Ail the way from Jonesboro’ town, I 
walked down through a silent wood, now 
and then through a little glade let down 
like an auger-hole in the vast, solemn 
pinery, in which the sun streams down 
with a fat and piney yellowness, as it 
does alone in the sunny Carolinas. The 
floor is carpeted over with yellow and 
tawny broom-grass, and fringing the 
edge of the glade all around are copses 
of myrtle, cassena, green-brier, and saw- 
palmetto— the unfading green of spring 
rimming the gold of autumn. That gor- 
geous but shameless parasite, the Span- 
ish moss, swings its tender, pearly-gray 
festoons athwart the green of the pines, 
or the purple- frosted berries of the ce- 
dar, giving exquisite effects of color. 
Here, in this sequestered glade, a Jan- 
uary noon is the finest relish of the year. 
The slanting beams of the sun, stream- 
ing among the pines in a long warp, 
with alternate threads of light and shade, 
are woven into a web of “sky-tinctur- 
ed grain” upon the haze, with a wavy, 
shimmering lustre of dancing motes. 
Sweet are all sounds: the straight, swift 
whiz of the lonely bee, shooting past on 
a fruitless quest; the twitter of the red- 
winged blackbirds, sounding like cheer- 
ful snatches of a persimmon - puckered, 
juvenile whistle ; and the plaintive moan 
of the Carolina dove in the piney deeps. 
But best of all is the occasional rattling 
warble of the bobolink, bubbling out of 
that sweet flute of a throat. A genuine 
Yankee is he, spending the winter in the 
South, but not for the quinsy. He talks 
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so fast one might think he had come 
down here peddling, too: “ Notions here! 
notions here! cheap, cheap, cheap!” 

But the bird which it is my dearest 
delight to listen to above all others what- 
soever, is the robin; and I indignantly 
protest, with all my might, against Mr. 
Lowell’s impeachment of him as a “ feath- 
ered Pecksniff.” In all the volant tribes, 
there is not another bird more honest, 
careless, blithe-hearted, and unconscious 
than Robin Redbreast. Listen to him 
in the early morning, as he sits on the 
topmost spire of some mighty sycamore, 
and blurts out his haphazard notes, one 
at a time, “ Blurt—spurt—worms—good 
—worms—calico—cackle—robin— good 
— worms — blurt — squirt.” The very 
soul of honesty is in him. Ah, the gay- 
hearted, careless robin, who could shoot 
him but a black-hearted villain! 

In the piney- woods I passed at long 
intervals a turpentine village. Besides 
the usual frouzy, lank, gray houses, there 
would be two or three saw-milis, as many 
more turpentine distilleries, and some 
very long, squat, narrow buildings, with 
square, false gables, wherein turpentine 
is exchanged for “pinetop” and gro- 
ceries. Long tiers of turpentine and 
rosin lay stored beneath the sheds in 
barrels, and the very eyes of the Ne- 
groes, drowsily rolling them about, look- 
ed fat and yellow as rosin. Refuse rosin 
lay heaped about, or shining glare and 
smooth in congealed ponds, brilliant as 
amber, giving aroma to the air, and to 
any wandering coal the possibility of 
destructive conflagrations. These tur- 
pentine villages show an incredible fe- 
cundity in those strange, little, timid, 
sand -colored children, whom it always 
makes me melancholy to see. But, dear 
heart, they are healthy enough. Every 
breeze is medicine, and every pine-tree 
is a midwife. 

Fayetteville. The wide, sunken, sandy 
streets; the inevitable rows of China- 
trees and mulberries, shedding a golden 
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mosaic on the streets in October; the 
moldering, rain- cracked, stucco fronts ; 
the street lamps, smashed in some Ku- 
klux |row; the back-broken, wooden 
steps; the rheumatic plantation - coach, 
with one axle withed, the harness pieced 
with gunny, and far less shiny-black than 
the driver atop, gorgeous in a silk hat, 
breastpins galore, and white grocery 
twine in his shoes; the exquisitely beau- 
tiful, pale maidens, robed in black, and 
closely veiled, gliding noiselessly along, 
proud as a Roman matron; the moping 
i “a with buckets of water on their 
gaudily turbaned heads, which they twist 
around so carefully to catch every sight ; 
the tatterdemalion Negroes, convulsive- 
ly clatching the lamp-posts to keep from 
falling over with laughter, or chatting, 
two together, across half the garden- 
fences; the long-haired youths, sitting 
sharply angular on the goods-boxes, 
whittling ; the country dray, with a strap- 
ping Negro perched on one little fagot 
of pine splinters, and drawn by a donkey 
so comically little that he could stand 
crossways between the thills—such isa 
Southern country town. 

The typical piney-woods men of North 
Carolina, although “unlettered, small- 
knowing souls,” are opinionated and 
egotistical as Gnostics. Of this trait of 
character, Johnson and Helper are nota- 
ble examples. Yet there is in the best 
representative piney- woods character a 
certain sombre and grand tranquillity of 
steadfastness, like the great, wiadless 
deeps of their forests. Jackson, Ben- 
ton, Polk, Bragg, and Hill are good ex- 
amples. 

I) had an amusing illustration of that 
small and obstinate egotism which seems 
to belong to the piney-woods. One 
day I came upon a very old man, in the 
midst of a mighty pinery, sitting sheer 
on t ground, dressing shingies, amid 





great drifts of the golden, aromatic snow 
of 


the sunny Carolinas. He had the 
whitish face and the whitish-gray gar- 
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ments characteristic of these people. 
We discoursed awhile about various mat- 
ters, and then he questioned me, with 
much earnestness and curiosity, about 
the national debt. He was very anxious 
to know precisely how great it was. I 
rehearsed it to him in all its portentous 
proportions of millions and billions ; but 
his mind seemed unable to compass it, 
so I took a nice, smooth shingle, and 
wrote it out with my pencil. Thereby I 
committed a great mistake, as appeared 
afterward, for it insulted him. He took 
the shingle, held it wrong side up awhile, 
looked blankly at it, then turned it care- 
fully over and laid it down, wrong side 
up, saying never a word the while, and 
commenced shaving again. Presently 
he stopped, and asked: 

“How much mout rosom be woth 
when you left Raleigh?” 
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“Really,” I said, “I don’t know. It 
didn’t once occur to me to look in the 
paper for the market price of rosin.” 

A quick gleam of satisfaction passed 
over the old man’s hard and gristly face, 
and I fancied there was the least bit of 
a twinkle in his eye, as he looked straight 
at me, ana said: 

“Well, now, strainger, ’scuse me; 
but ’pears like you orten’t to come all 
the way down hyur from Raleigh with- 
out knowin’ what rosom was woth.” 

The old man had his sweet revenge. 
He knew that I knew he could not read 
the shingle, and he felt insulted and 
hurt that I had written it for him. I 
could not help smiling, and I was really 
glad I had given the old man an oppor- 
tunity to wreak this little harmless re- 
venge, which evidently did him such a 
great amount of good. 
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EORGE’S BANKS lie about one 

hundred and sixty miles south- 
east of Cape Ann, Massachusetts; and 
Gloucester—the principal port of the 
Cape—is the only place on the coast en- 
gaged in the George’s fishery. It is a 
quaint old sea-ort town, has a fine har- 
bor, and five hundred sail of fishing 
schooners, employed for eight months 
of the year in mackerel-catching. For 
beauty of model, sailing, and sea-going 
qualities, these schooners are not sur- 
passed by any vessels in the world. 
About one-half of the fleet engage in 
winter- fishing ; the remaining half pre- 
ferring the berths alongside the wharves 
to the winter perils of the George’s fish- 
eries. 

It is useless to talk of danger to the 
men who go on George’s: they know 
all about it. But they must have some- 
thing todo. They have been idle since 
hauling up in the fall, and need money, 


change, and excitemert. In February, 
immense schools of cod-fish and halibut 
make George’s Banks their spawning 
place, and if the weather is only propi- 
tious, there is a certainty of full fares and 
good returns to the fishermen. So they 
fit away, running the risks of the fearful 
gales which sweep over these treacher- 
ous Banks, the dangers of being run 
down during the night by some outward 
or inward-bound merchantman or steam- 
er, of collision among themselves, of 
foundering on the shoals, and of suffer- 
ing by exposure in midwinter. 

The winter of 186- found me out of 
employment; and my health being some- 
what impaired by too close office duties, 
I determined to gratify my long pent-up 
inclination of going to George’s. It was 
early in February. The weather had 
been extremely mild for the season, and 
there were busy times at the wharves 
in Gloucester, fitting away the vessels. 
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Some had already sailed, and many were 
nearly ready. I had little difficulty in 
getting a chance, although efforts were 
made to dissuade me from my purpose. 
Procuring the necessary additions to my 
outfit, I entered heartily into the work of 
getting our craft in readiness. The ice- 
house in the hold was filled with the 
crystal blocks, the cable and anchors 
overhauled, gurry-pens placed in posi- 
tion, bait of fresh herring packed in the 
ice, provisions taken care of, and the 
vessel put in a taut and strong condi- 
tion. 

On the morning of February 11th we 
started, and, in a glorious run of twenty- 
four hours, sighted the fleet on the Banks 
—nearly a hundred sail, riding at their 
anchors, a quarter, and, in some in- 
stances, half a mile apart. It was a 


pretty sight; and the fine, clear weather 
rendered it highly enjoyable. We could 
distinctly see the men at the rail pulling 
in fish, rapidly as hands and arms could 
Soon our position was selected, 


move. 
anchor down, and the crew busy getting 
ready to try their luck. 

The cold was intense, and it pierced 
into the very marrow of my bones, al- 
though thickly clothed. But this deep- 
sea fishing was so exciting that I stood 
at the rail sometimes a full hour, with- 
out changing my position, pulling in the 
big cod-fish, and occasionally a halibut. 
It was a moment of supreme gratifica- 
tion when I hauled in my first fish of the 
latter species, and saw him floating along- 
side with the hook securely fastened in 
his mouth. One of the crew helped me 
to gaff him in over the rail, and I felt 
myself master of the situation. Our 
steward, a Portuguese, was a clever fel- 
low, and, in honor of my first halibut, 
brought me a mugful of hot coffee, and 
a pancake with plums in it, called by 
the fishermen a “joeflogger.” Pulling 
in these big fish from so many fathoms 
down, against a strong tide, was work I 


was not accustomed to, and glad enough 
Vow. VIL.—s5 
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was I, after partaking of a hearty supper, 
to turn into my bunk, and be lulled to 
sleep by the tossing of the billows. 

The crew were a jolly set, and for sev- 
en days the weather was fine, the fish 
plentiful, and the fun immense. We had 
changed our berth twice, each time draw- 
ing nearer to the body of the fleet, and 
each| time found the fish more plentiful. 
I ge to think that the George’s fishery, 
after/all, was not so bad as it had been 
represented, although it used to fret me 
exceedingly to see so many of the ves- 
sels lying so near together, knowing full 
well that, in case of a sudden storm and 
they dragged their anchors, chafed off 
their cables and went adrift, collision 
would be inevitable. But there being 
no apparent danger, I dismissed the 
thought in keeping busy. 

We now had more than half a fare, 
and the skipper remarked, one after- 
noon, as he lit his pipe: 

“ Boys, if our luck holds on, by anoth- 
er week we'll think of putting our craft 
on the homeward-track.” 

This was cheering, and we finished up 
the ‘day with a good catch. At sun- 
down, there was quite a sudden change 
in the weather. The clouds massed, 
and the rising wind made the sea rough. 
All signs indicated an approaching storm. 
It was a wild-looking night: the vessels 
tossed up and down like cockle- shells. 
At eight o’clock, the skipper began to 
get uneasy. He kept looking up at the 
sky, and then glanced along the horizon. 
Ben, my chum, whispered to me: 

“Depend on it, we’re going to have 
a tough one out of this, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if you had a chance to see more 
o’ George’s than you'll ever want to see 
ag’in. I’ve been with the old man halt 
a dozen years, and when I see him walk- 
in’ and lookin’ that way, I make up my 
mind that som’thin’s goin’ to happen.” 

By this time, the sky had grown inky- 
black, the wind had veered to the north- 
east, and was increasing in violence. It 
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began to snow, moderately at first, then 
thick and fast fell the white flakes. The 
skipper went forward and examined the 
cable, then gave orders to pay out ten 
fathoms more. Our lights in the rigging 
had been lit since sundown, and all about 
us were the lights of the fleet, looking 
like jack-a-lanterns as they danced up 
and down with the motion of the waves. 
The wind howled through the rigging, 
and our safety depended on the anchors 
and cable. 

The skipper, upon being asked what 
he thought, replied: “ We'll have atough 
time on it ’tween now and mornin’, and 
the watch must keep a sharp lookout for 
drifting vessels. I’d like to be outside 
the fleet, but it can’t be helped now. If 
any of you want to take a nap, do it now, 
as there won’t be much chance a couple 
of hours later.” 

All hands, except the watch, went be- 
low at about half-past eight. I could 


not remain there. Being thickly clothed, 


I did not suffer much from the wet and 
cold. My anxiety kept me moving, and 
I would have given all I possessed to be 
on land. But wishing was of no avail: 
here I was, and here I must remain and 
take my chances with the rest. We can 
die but once, I thought, and I began to 
have serious reflections. Perhaps it is 
as well not to tell all my thoughts at 
that fearful time. We have singular 
fancies in dangerous hours. 

It was now eleven o’clock. The gale 
was upon us, and the snow came down 
spitefully in sharp crystals; the sea had 
risen higher than I ever supposed it pos- 
sible to rise, and had lashed itself into 
billows of foam. The violent tossing of 
the vessel, the utter darkness, and the 
increasing fury of the storm were terri- 
ble to me, and every plunge the vessel 
made I thought would be her last. But 
the little craft breasted the storm brave- 
ly: now up on the crest of a monster 
billow, then down in the trough of the 
sea, rising again and shaking the water 
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from her prow, renewed for the contest. 
Toward midnight the gale increased in 
violence. The stories told on board of 
the mackerel-catchers with whom I had 
made several cruises during vacation, 
now assumed a truthful aspect. The 
wind shrieked through the cordage, and 
the waves leaped, seemingly impatient 
to add us to the many victims of the 
treacherous Banks of George’s. 

My shipmates showed no signs of 
fear. They were now all on deck, and, 
with the skipper, were keeping a sharp 
lookout. Ben was also on the alert, and, 
being considered the coolest and most 
reliable man on board, had been intrust- 
ed by the skipper with a hatchet, placed 
near the windlass, in readiness, should 
it be deemed necessary, to cut the cable. 

As Ben came near where I stood, he 
remarked, “that if we didn’t break adrift, 
or some other vessel didn’t, and run into 
us, there was a chance of our ridin’ it 
out; and that the greatest danger was 
from collision, as, in case either of the 
vessels broke adrift, by parting their 
cables or dragging their anchors, away 
they would go; then, if they struck an- 
other craft, good-by to both — there 
wouldn’t be the ghost of a chance for 
either. He’d seen it done, and he 
dreaded George’s on this account.” 

Gazing out into the darkness, watch- 
ing for dangers on every hand, moment- 
arily expecting the crash of collision — 
when our last trip would soon be made 
—we looked eagerly and longingly for 
the first streaks of dawn. Once the 
storm lulled, and the snow slackened 
its fury, but only to burst upon us with 
redoubled force. We knew how we lay, 
before sundown; but now, we must wait 
till daylight, being unable to see the lights 
of any of the fleet. The hours dragged 
heavily along—anxious hours they were. 

During the night a large, inward-bound 
ship passed, like an apparition shrouded 
with snow, so near that we could have 
touched her with an oar. Right in the 
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track of the fleet, this vessel must be re- 
sponsible for some of the dreadful effects 
of that gale. Although we escaped, we 
were doubly conscious of our danger, 
and rejoiced to see, at last, the east be- 
gin to lighten. Morning dawned! What 
a relief the coming day brought! Yet 
our danger was not over, but there was 
comfort in the light: the fearful dark- 
ness of the night and the terrible un- 
certainty were relieved; we could now 
see our position, and the better guard 
against danger. Our vigilance was not 
relaxed, for the storm still continued, in 
unabated fury. Suddenly, with a sum- 
mons as it were for eternity, the skipper 
sang out: “There’s a vessel adrift, ahead 
of us! Stand by with the hatchet, and 
cut when I give the word!” 

Ben was at his post, with the confi- 
dence of all on board. 

All eyes were now bent on the drift- 
ing vessel. On she came! helpless, 
swiftly driven, in a direct line toward 
us. It was a fearful moment; and it 
was evident that the men, some of whom 
had followed George’s fishing for ten 
years and more, thought there was dan- 
ger now. They were prepared to do 
the best for their lives, and my fate 
rested with theirs. The drifting vessel 
neared us; a moment more, and the 
signal to cut must be given. With the 
swiftness of a gull she passed by, just 
clearing us, and we are saved from that 
danger, thank God! The hopeless, ter- 
ror-stricken faces of the crew we saw 
but a moment, as they went on to cer- 
tain death. We watched the doomed 
craft, as she sped on her course. She 
struck one of the fleet, about half a mile 
away, and we saw the waters close over 
both-vessels, almost instantly. 

We had little time to think of others, 
as we began to drag our anchors, and 
yaw about too much for safety. This 
was dangerous in the extreme, for if the 
anchors did not take hold again, we must 


cut the cables, and, once adrift, we knew, 
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our fate. Fortunately, the anchors fast- 
ened,'and we rode again in safety. 

All through the day we watched. 
— was our safety endangered by 
vessels adrift. At sundown, the gale 
had spent its force, but a new danger 
awaited us. It grew intensely cold, and 
at sundown it was bitter, with a strong, 
piercing wirfd, and rough, choppy sea. 
Wherever the spray flew, it froze, and 
the water shipped over the bows, as the 
vessel plunged into the sea, soon be- 
came ice. This accumulated very fast, 
and its immense weight threatened to 
carryjus down head foremost. All hands 
were detailed to beat ice, and relieve the 
pressure. Two of the crew, with hand- 
spikes, broke ice as long as they could 
stand it—from five to ten minutes—and 
were! then relieved by two others. All 
night) long this was continued, and by 
the njost active and persevering efforts, 
attented with constant risk of life, the 
me was kept free. Toward morning 
the weather moderated, and the skipper, 
to my surprise and great disappointment, 
ordeted lines in readiness for fishing, 
just as though there had been no storm, 
no peril or danger, a few hours ago. I 
had seen enough of George’s to last me 
for a life-time. The men smoked their 
pipes, and talked of getting a fare, and 
selling them at a good price, with so 
much coolness, that, to the question, 
for ap we should catch another 
gale?” I received for a reply, that 
“they had come to get a trip of fish; I, 
to ‘t how I liked George’s.” We fish- 





ed through the week, had good luck, 


and it was a happy moment when the 
skipper said, “Get the anchor; we’ll 


turn her nose homeward.” Eastern 
Point Light, when first sighted, looked 
cheering and friendly. Much anxiety 
was felt as to the fate of the fleet, and, 
as vessel after vessel arrived, there was 
much rejoicing over the saved, and 
equally as much mourning for those not 
yet returned. 
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That storm, as I afterward learned, 
swept fifteen vessels to the bottom, car- 
rying with them 138 men. Not one was 
saved. We, who were there, knew how 
they went. This is not the average loss 
every year; but scarcely a season goes 
by which does not chronicle the names 
of six, eight, or ten of the fleet that sail 
from port, and never retu®n. If three 


weeks pass, and the vessel is not in, then 
the anxiety commences; and no vessel 
was ever known to return after four 
weeks’ absence from the time of its sail- 
ing. Thus the business is prosecuted. 
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If the weather is favorable, and fish 
plentiful, it is more profitable, and the 
men make better wages than during the 
mackerel-catching season, and this is 
the incentive ; and, notwithstanding the 
dangers, there is never any lack of men 
to man the vessels. 

As I write this, from my chamber- 
window I can see nearly a hundred of 
the fleet lying in the harbor, all ready to 
start. They are waiting for a fair wind, 
and perhaps to-morrow will find them 
on their perilous cruise to the George’s 
Banks. 
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O singers, singing up the laureled height 
Whereon song dwells—with thoughts to rhyme that run 
As flowers unfold and gladden to the sun — 
Have ye no room for one 
Whose soul uplift with longing infinite, 
Findeth in song alone 
The perfect meed and measure of delight? 


Like to a reed in some still river-bed 
That grew, with drowsy lotus-leaves afloat— 
A reed some child hath plucked and fashionéd 
Flute -wise, to take within the young mouth’s red, 
And blow one shrill, clear note ; 


Lo, such am I! 


Upon the crownéd hill, 


For one so lacking skill 
Have ye no room, O singers, at whose feet 
The lowliest place were sweet? 
No space where one that can not sing, indeed, 
May pipe the slender music of the reed, 
O, thou divinest song, 
That I have loved so long! 
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THE SPIRITUALISTIC DRUM. 


HE veracious incident I am about 

to relate took place in Sonoma, 
California, in the year 1860. The place 
was then a growing village, as it is now 
a pretentious town, and numbered in its 
population a couple of gentlemen whom 
it is my intention to introduce to the 
reader with more or less particularity. 
One of these was Dr. Charles Verdant, 
who had passed the half-way house of 
life, and was on the down-hill grade. 
His form was still erect, his step firm, 
and he neither wore glasses nor carried 
in his hand a staff to support him on his 
journey. 

The other was George Bottler, com- 
monly spoken of as “Mr. George” by 
his obsequious admirers, who constituted 
the wild youth of the neighborhood, and 
formed a cordon around him when he 
ventured into an exploit of mischief, 
which was by no means an unusual thing 
with him. He had done many acts 
to scandalize his name among his pious 
neighbors, but would neither brook a 
moral lesson nor seriously contemplate 
reformation. The teachings of philoso- 
phy he regarded as chaff, and snapped 
his fingers in the face of those who un- 
dertook to chide him. 

Dr. Verdant was anxiously in pursuit 
of reputation—a desideratum he had not 
as yet fully achieved. His efforts to at- 
tain it were earnest, but, in a general 
sense, futile. He was, nevertheless, a 
“character,” as that term is understood 
in its application to men of genius with 
idiosyncrasies. He was, in fact, a sort 
of cross between Micawber and Sangra- 
do—having all the playful characteris- 
tics of the former combined with the 
erudition of the latter. His skill, how- 
ever, had a much wider range than phle- 


botomy and ministrations of hot water. 
It was his wont to say, “ Febrifuges for 
fabricient mad dies, medicaments for con- 
tusions, pills for stomachic diseases, but 
the s¢alpel for compound and commi- 
nuted fractures.” 

In hervous temperament, the Doctor 
was eminently ebullient. In his prac- 
tice, He made no diagnosis of a disease, 
but guessed at its character and viru- 
lence, and treated it accordingly. In 
other| words, he took the short-cut to 
pec honey without troubling himself 
about forms, or consulting the results of 
analysis. His medical satchel contained 
ordinarily but one box and a phial: the 
first with blue mass “for the liver,” and 
the second “camphor pills for head- 
aches and nervous debility.” 

By, appearing wise, the Doctor was 
thought to be so; and what he failed to 
accomplish as an allopathic practitioner, 
he attained, or sought to attain, through 
the medium of the phylactery; not the 
African fetish, nor the Hebraic amulet, 
nor the priestly rosary, but a higher or- 
der of charm, with invisible agencies to 
produce visible effects, in which the 
volitions of mind proved superior to the 
dull inertia of matter. This nepenthe 
was no more nor less than the spiritual 
séance. 

There was not a single point of resem- 
blance between young Bottler and the 
Doctor, and yet, at times, they mutually 
attracted. 

Bottler consorted with the Doctor, be- 
cause he was patient as the butt of a 
practical joke, and the Doctor “took 
to” Bottler, because joking was his pre- 
dominant talent. In fact, it was the 
Doctor’s pleasure to style the youth 
“his protégé,” and to defend him against 
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attacks, which he considered slanders, 
although they were by no means unfre- 
quent, and at times involved a consider- 
able amount of shrewdness to gloze, when 
direct contradiction was impossible. 

The principal hotel in the town of 
Sonoma was a place of general resort. 
Here Bottler and the Doctor were 
thrown often together. 

Bottler was educated and intelligent, 
but disputatious. It was a pleasure for 
him to hear the Doctor talk, or, as it 
was inelegantly expressed in the phrase 
of the period, “bloviate,” that he might 
take issue with him, and confute his not 
always irrefutable arguments. While 
lending an impatient ear to the pane- 
gyrics of the Doctor upon the writings 
of spiritualistic authors—one of his fa- 
vorite subjects—he chuckled at their 
absurdity; and, on one particular occa- 
sion—that which I am now about to re- 
late—set his wits to the work of devis- 
ing some plan by which his medical 
friend might be cured of a belief in this 
heresy, or, at least, to prove to his con- 
verts that it arose from a species of in- 
sanity peculiar to certain temperaments, 
and was liable, sooner or later, utterly 
to dethrone reason. 

It was not long before an opportunity 
presented for Bottler to carry out his 
design. 

One evening, as usual, there was a 
bevy of loungers at the inn. It was a 
pleasant summer night, with the moon 
nearly at its full. 

In the bar-room was a drummer-boy, 
who, for an hour or more, had been 
pounding upon his instrument, and keep- 
ing up an almost uninterrupted din. The 
drum upon which he played was well 
known to be the only one within a radius 
of fifteen miles. 

Bottler resided with his mother, a mile 
and a half from Sonoma. The Doctor 
was among the visitors at the inn. He 
accepted an invitation to ride out with 
Bottler to the family mansion, te pay its 
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inmates a visit, and in a short time they 
were seated together in a buggy on their 
way thither. 

As they receded from the inn, the 
clamor of the drum could still be heard, 
but they felicitated themselves that they 
would soon be beyond earshot of its rat- 
tle. In due time, the Bottler residence 
was reached, and the occupants of the 
buggy alighted. 

Salutations being over with the ladies 
of the household, of whom there were 
several, a bottle of wine was discussed, 
which had a warming and genial influ- 
ence. 

The Doctor’s weakness was no secret 
to those present. They had more than 
once had opportunity to witness his at- 
tempted summonings of the spirits with 
indifferent success; but as this was his 
manner of rendering himself agreeable, 
they joined in a request for another 
trial. It needed no urging. A table 
was brought, the lights dimmed, and a 
“circle” formed, after the approved 
method of such occasions. The “tip- 
pings” were easily produced. These, 
however, were not considered satisfac- 
tory. 

There was a slight intermission. 

“Doctor,” said young Bottler, remov- 
ing the glasses after a second bottle of 
wine had been drank, “these manifesta- 
tions are the ordinary evokings of the 
merest tyro. Legerdemain is capable 
of much more. MHoudin, Alexander, 
Martin, all perform feats in the alleged 
domain of spiritualism to which these 
table-tippings are simply child’s-play.” 

“Tricks, Bottler—nothing but tricks.” 

“That is all they are believed to be; 
and yet they are none the less remarka- 
ble.” 

“Machinery, Bottler, obeys the mate- 
rial touch. It is the automata, not of 
the will, but of physical force. Its per- 
formances are mere genuflexions, limited 
in power and contemptible in capacity. 
Spiritualism comes of a higher source. 
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It is an essence of the Deity—old as 
Deity itself. The Rosicrucians had an 
occult science, and Cagliostro pretended 
to transmute the baser metals into gold; 
but it was reserved for Swedenborg to 
mingle with angels—for B6hme and Mo- 
linos to pierce the arcanum where the 
dead immortals reside—to evoke [an- 
guage from the voiceless, which the vis- 
ion, without the aid of the ear, may eas- 
ily understand.” 

“But, Doctor, I supposed spiritualism 
to be of modern invention.” 

“ Modern, in a relative degree, I grant 
you—as the telegraphic wire is modern ; 
but having its principle, like electricity, 
from the beginning, needing only, as 
electricity needs, the battery and key to 
make it communicative and intelligible.” 
The Doctor’s countenance glowed with 
enthusiasm, as he strongly emphasized 
the concluding portion of this address. 

“We shall not invoke the past for ex- 
amples,” said Bottler. “Science is pro- 
gressive. If antiquity, or the medizval 
ages, could found schools of ethics and 
philosophy, it becomes us, who are more 
learned and better practiced, to confound 
their primitive triumphs or establish 
their correctness. I have heard and 
seen much of spiritualism, but all that I 
have heard and seen is to me yet as an 
enigma. The professors are surpassed 
by the neophytes, and the pretensions of 
the doctrine have often been unmasked, 
and its revelations disproved in the very 
attempts that are made to verify them.” 

Bottler uncorked a third bottle of wine, 
and filled the Doctor’s glass. 

“Now,” he continued, “if, as you say, 
these communications come direct from 
the spirit-world, and are limited only by 
the amount of intelligence that dictates 
them, you can give us further and more 
convincing evidence of this fact ; can you 
not?” 

“TI can,” said the Doctor, mechanical- 
ly, doubting at the same time his ability 
to fulfill the promise. 
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“Then we will resume our places at 
the table, and await results. By the way, 
Doctor, rapping, writing, and the play- 
ing of instruments are among the loftier 
performances of first-class ‘mediums.’ 
You and I have been annoyed this even- 
ing by the beating of a drum. The 
sounds must yet be fresh upon your 
memory—igpressed, as it were, by note 
—and these tones could perhaps be re- 
produced by invocation.” 

Assent was given by the Doctor with 
anod. He then bowed his head toward 
the table. His hands were spread out, 
and a nervous twitching seized upon his 
fingers. Drops of perspiration broke out 
over his face. He communed profound- 
ly with himself. There was a slight 
movement of his lips, but no utterance. 

Rat, tat, tat, tat, in deliberate meas- 
ure, from the hall. 

The Doctor looked up, pale and dis- 
trustingly. 

Rat, tat, tat, tat, tat, tat, tat, loud and 
quickly. 

“There! Listen! Thedrum! The 
drum!” he exclaimed, wildly, mingling 
his voice with the strains of a rattling tat- 
too. | 

He stared around him vacantly for a 
moment; uttered a moan; trembled, as 
if stri¢ken by the ague, and fell back in- 
sensible upon the floor. 

It ten or fifteen minutes before — 


under| the kind ministrations of those 
preset —he recovered from the shock. 


In a brief period after, Bottler was driv- 
ing him back, in the direction of Sono- 
ma. As they neared the town, the clan- 
gor of|the drum could again be heard — 
the same torturing strain, and from the 
same $pot, where it had been kept up at 
the time of their departure. 

Arrived at the hotel, the Doctor was 
the first to leap from the buggy. 

“Young man,” said he, approaching 
the drummer-boy, “how long have you 
kept this up?” 

“How long? You ought to know. 
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You were here when I commenced beat- 
ing.” 

“And have you remained here ever 
since?” 

“T should think so, since you find me 
here now.” 

“There, Bottler,” said the Doctor, 
turning to his Jrotégé, who straightened 
his face rather hastily and confusedly. 
“You are now convinced, are you not? 
Let this night be memorable as an epoch 
in the history of the divinest of theories, 
for it introduces the shekinah of spirit- 
ualism to a doubting mind, and crowns, 
as with a nimbus, a revelation of mys- 
tery which shall hereafter be sanctified 
as an undying truth.” 

Rubbing his hands together, in an 
ecstasy of pleasure, the Doctor strode 
from the hotel, and disappeared in the 
direction of his office. 

Bottler made sure that he was out of 
sight and hearing, when he beckoned 
the drummer-boy to him, and giving 
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vent to his feelings in a burst of laugh- 
ter, slipped a five - dollar gold piece into 
the hand of that scapegrace, with the re- 
mark: 

“Splendidly done, Bob! You can be 
relied on. How the old fellow has been 
fooled—ha? Come, boys, let’s take a 
drink!” 

The few idlers present were not slow 
in obeying ¢Aa¢ summons. 

In time, Doctor Verdant learned that 
he had been hoaxed. He forgave “the 
young scamp,” who had been his perse- 
cutor, for the talent with which he had 
devised the trick, and the adroitness 
with which it was executed. He is a 
pretty old man now, and still has his 
spiritualistic leanings. Occasionally he 
attends a “circle;” but no one, since 
the eventful night of which we have 
been speaking, ever knew him to vaunt 
his abilities as a “medium,” or volun- 
teer to evoke strains from a drum or 
other musical instrument. 
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HE sea, named after the great nav- 
igator, Cook, who discovered it, 
is an arm of the ocean, beginning at 60° 


north latitude. It is about sixty miles 
wide, and extends north about one hun- 
dred and thirty miles. 

When Russian America came under 
the flag of the United States, Battery 
F, Second Artillery, under command of 
Captain McGilvray, was ordered to pro- 
ceed to Kenay Harbor, Cook’s Inlet, 
Alaska, and establish a military post, to 
be called Fort Kenay. 

We set sail from Port Gamble, Wash- 
ington Territory, June 8th, 1868, on the 
bark Zorrent, having on board Battery 
F, a crew of fifteen, and four or five sol- 
diers’ wives and their children—about 
one hundred and fifty in all. Our cargo 
was stores and provisions for six months. 


The lumber and materials to build the 
fort were to follow on the J/z/an, in 
about one week. 

Our voyage was tedious, it being thir- 
ty days before we saw land. On the 
evening of July 7th, we came in sight of 
the highlands of the island of Kodiak. 
While lying here, becalmed, we saw the 
first fur-seal, which came up alongside 
the vessel and played around it for some 
time ; his bright eyes, full of intelligence, 
seemed almost human. The next day, 
with a fair wind, we sailed north-east, 
in sight of the Barren Islands, which 
extend across the mouth of Cook’s Inlet. 
Most of them were merely high rocks, 
raised above the water-line; but a few 
showed clumps of small trees, and were 
covered with bright, green moss. Over 
their tops, far in the distance, appeared 
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the snowy mountains of the main-land: 
giant peaks and high ridges, covered 
with snow to the water’s edge. All day 
we were busy with our glasses, scan- 
ning every mile of coast, and speculating 
about the character of the unknown land 
we were approaching. At four o’clock 
in the afternoon, we made the entrance 
of Cook’s Inlet, and, although we were 
only ten miles from the islands which 
form the sides of the channel, and had 
a strong and fair breeze, it was ten 
o’clock before we entered the inlet, ow- 
ing to the strength of the tidal current. 
The scene that broke upon us as we en- 
tered will never be forgotten. On each 
side was a rocky island—a cone of dark- 
brown rock, several hundred feet high. 
Astern was the dark-blue water of the 
Pacific, from which the heavy ground- 
swell was rolling into the inlet, and, beat- 
ing through the thousand caverns of the 
Barren Islands, filled the air with deep, 
reverberating rumblings. The sun was 
slowly setting in the waters of Cook’s 
Sea, throwing his golden arms higher 


and higher, until the cloud- covered sky 
mingled with the sea, fused into an ocean 


of golden light. On our port-beam were 
the hills of Kenay peninsula, covered with 
bright-green moss, save where the rem- 
nants of last winter’s snows glistened on 
theirsummits. On the starbuard was the 
island of St. Augustine, a snow- mount- 
ain, surrounded by water. A vast dome 
reflecting the rays of the setting sun, it 
seemed built of burnished brass, the 
work of some great magician of the 
East. Beyond were other peaks, and 
mountains piled on mountains, whose 
whiteness dazzled our eyes, and whose 
outlines we could not see, being blinded 
by the glory of the setting sun. The 
golden light disappeared, and the dis- 
tant mountain-tops grew dim, as the twi- 
light deepened, and vanished in the dark- 
ness. 

Muskets were loaded and a watch set, 
for the instructions said: “Beware of 
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the Northern Indians. They are rep- 
resented to be savage, treacherous, and 
warlike, and should, on no account, be 
trusted.” This character the natives of 
Cook’s Inlet do not deserve. We found 
them generally truthful; by no means 
warlike, although great hunters, and 
thieves only under great temptation. 
Even,;when we were shipwrecked and 
at their mercy, they stole no more than 
wreckers’ law permits. 

Thé next morning found us in Chu- 
gachnik Gulf, the eastern arm of Cook’s 
Inlet,| with a fair but light wind, the 
ship pling heavily on the ground-swell. 
The air was warm, for Alaska, and down 
the sides of the moss-covered hills on 
our right a hundred little streams were 
flowing, from the melting snows above. 
About two o’clock, we saw, through the 
glass, a few log- huts on shore—an In- 
dian village near Lower Kenay, and short- 
ly after the flash of a paddle drew our 
attention to a canoe, pulling out to meet 
us. In an hour, the boat, which held 
three men, had reached the ship. By 
the Russians, these canoes are called 
bydarks. The one at our side was a 
beautiful model, about twenty feet long, 
and not more than three feet across, at 
the widest part. The frame, which was 
like wicker-work, was tied together with 
thongs of whale sinew, and covered 
with seal-skin. The whole boat was so 
light that two men could carry it with 
ease, yet so well modeled and strong 
as to make safely a long voyage in a 
rough sea. In the middle was an old 
man, evidently the Chief, who climbed 
the ladder and came on deck without 
hesitation. He was about five feet in 
stature, and very bow-legged. He was 
thick-set and powerful. His hair was 
long |and black, and shining with oil. 
Eyes, small and bright, observing every 
thing. His complexion was clear, and 
showed ne trace of “copper-color.” Our 
arrival was evidently a great event for 
him, and he had dressed himself for the 
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occasion: clean white pants, three or four 
shirts—the upper one of figured calico— 
a short, blue coat with brass buttons, 
and a glazed cap, formed his costume. 
He seemed to be a fine old gentleman, 
and said his name was Alexander. He 
brought a letter from Captain White, of 
the cutter Wyanda, who had been at 
Kenay a few weeks before, wishing us 
success. The master of the ship en- 
deavored to get the old man to pilot us 
to Kenay, but, dissatisfied with the pres- 
ents he had received, he went away, say- 
ing, in Russian, that we were going to 
a “bad place.” 

About sunset, we were in sight of Ke- 
nay Harbor. Directly ahead was a low 
sand - bank, projecting into the gulf for 
about five miles, and forming the western 
boundary of Kenay Bay. As we neared 
the point the wind died out, and, drift- 
ing nearer and nearer the shore, our 
ship, drawing nearly twenty feet of water, 
in a few minutes was fast aground. The 
sun had set behind the hills, but it being 
midsummer, a bright twilight continued 
all night. After trying some time to tow 
the ship off the bank by the small boats, 
we got out a kedge-anchor, and, putting 
every man to the line, soon hauled the 
ship into deeper water, where we drop- 
ped anchor. 

From the maintop, we could look over 
the sand-bank, and had our first view of 
the harbor. Before us lay a beautiful 
bay, about ten miles wide and fifteen 
long, completely land-locked. On the 
south side of the bay, the hills were ab- 
rupt, looked rugged and uninviting, and 
between two towering hills we saw an 
immense glacier. The coast on the west 
was a barren sand-bank, and the east 
was bounded by snow-mountains, but 
the north side of the harbor, with its 
beautiful trees and grass - covered hills, 
seen by tl: mingled light of Arctic twi- 
light and moonlight, seemed a little par- 
adise. 

We retired for the night with light 
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hearts, for we thought we had reached 
a place very different from the barren 
wilderness we had pictured Kenay to be. 
When morning came, our confidence in- 
creased. Deer and foxes had been seen 
on shore. A crab, more than four feet 
across, and several fine fish, had been 
caught during the night; and when the 
anchor came up, a pearl-oyster was foynd 
clinging to one of the flukes. The men 
were ina high state of excitement, because 
the hills were tinged with red, and they 
were sure to find gold. As we rounded 
the point and entered the harbor, the 
north shore, with its dense forest and 
grass -covered hills, had an inviting ap- 
pearance, after our long sea-voyage. To 
some of us, the green scemed of too deep 
a hue, and the vegetation too rank, to 
be the natural growth of the soil. 

The anchor was dropped about three 
miles from shore, and a boat sent out to 
find a landing- place, and explore the 
coast. After four hours’ explorations, 
they reported that they had been unable 
to find a landing-place, on account of the 
shallowness of the water. They had 
coasted along the north shore of the 
harbor a distance of ten miles, but had 
been unable to get their boat within a 
mile of the beach. In the afternoon, 
another trial was made, and after wading 
more than half a mile through the water, 
they reached land, and on their return 
brought specimens of coal, but reported 
that they had been unable to climb the 
bluff, which was several hundred feet 
high. The coal proved to be lignite, 
or brown coal, of a good quality, and 
was said to form a bed extending ten 
miles along the beach. It was stated 
that persons in San Francisco knew of 
this bed of coal, and the reason troops 
had been sent there was to protect a 
company, which had been formed in 
California, while working it. On fur- 
ther examination, Captain McGilvray 
concluded that the place was unfit for a 
military post, and sailed early in the 
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morning, in the life-boat, to examine 
Lower Kenay, leaving orders for a thor- 
ough examination of the land near Ke- 
nay. We spent two days exploring the 
harbor, and soon found that we had 
been deceived by the appearance of the 
place. We concluded that the learned 
Professor, who had recommended the 
harbor as a fit place for a military post, 
had examined it with spectacles from the 
deck of his ship, and had never been on 
shore. From the deck of the ship, Ke- 
nay appeared, indeed, like a paradise; 
but, as a soldier remarked, while drip- 
ping wet, as he stumbled chrough the 
swamp, holding his musket in one hand, 
while he fought mosquitoes with the 
other, “I tell you, boys, this is h——.” 
After wading through the sea for nearly 
a mile, we found ourselves on a beach a 
few yards wide, from which a perpen- 
dicular bluff rose several hundred feet 
high. From the side where the sea had 
washed against it, alternate seams of 
brown coal and slate cropped out. High- 


er up were layers of peat and earth, un- 
dergoing the various changes necessary 


to form coal. The whole process was 
beautifully shown. It originated evident- 
ly from the same kind of vegetation that 
grew on top of the bluff. In summer, 
sheltered from the north winds by the 
range of hills on the north, the place is 
exposed to the rays of the sun for many 
hours daily, so that vegetation grows 
with an almost tropical luxuriance, some 
kinds of grass reaching the height of 
four and five feet. In winter, snow cov- 
ers the country to a great depth, and, 
when melted, in spring, owing to the 
,peculiar shape of the basin, floods the 
whole north side of the harbor. From 
the surrounding hills, in spring, floods 
and avalanches carry down immense de- 
posits of earth, covering up last year’s 
vegetation, and subjecting it to great 
pressure. As each succeeding year’s 
growth is covered up by earth and moss, 
it is pressed down by a constantly in- 
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creasing weight, and, subjected to chem- 
ical action, becomes first peat, and then 
coal of various degrees of hardness. 

After great difficulty, we climbed the 
bluff, and found ourselves in a swamp. 
Around us was green, rank grass, grow- 
ing as high as our heads, and many 
species of stunted and worthless trees. 
The surface was carpeted with thick 
moss, full of concealed pits, into which 
we frequently fell. As we pressed on, 
the grass grew thicker, the holes be- 
came deeper and more frequent, and 
we were walking in water up to our 
knees. The sky we could not see, so 
thick were the grasses and trees, and 
over the whole morass a thick mist had 
settled. Weighed down by our over- 
coats and muskets, perspiration stream- 
ing from every pore, we traveled on, 
surrounded by clouds of mosquitoes, un- 
til we could go no farther. It seemed 
as though we were in some great trop- 
ical swamp. We retraced our steps, 
and climbed to the highest part of the 
bluff. Selecting the driest point, we 
dug through the moss, hoping to find 
solid earth below; but at thirteen inch- 
es we still found the moss-fibre, but 
frozen hard, and this !n midsummer, and 
the swamp as hot as an oven. We 
walked for miles, and everywhere found 
the peat bog. There was no place where 
the land was solid enough to support the 
weight of the smallest house. Our stores 
could not be landed without great diffi- 
culty, and, when landed, we had no place 
to take them. We might have camped 
on the sand-bank; but this was evident- 
ly subject to overflow, and swept by the 
breaking up of the ice in spring. The 
natives said they could not live there, 
on acgount of the severity of the winter. 
The doctor gave it as his opinion that 
the place was extremely unhealthy, and 
that he believed the command would be 
destroyed in a few months by miasmatic 
disease. 

After obtaining all the information pos- 
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sible, and being satisfied that we could 
not remain at Kenay, Captain McGil- 
vray determined to change the location 
of the post to Lower Kenay, near Cape 
Elizabeth, and directed the commander 
of the transport to proceed to that place. 
So the San Francisco company did not 
mine the coal of Kenay, and probably 
never will. 

Our voyage down the gulf was pleas- 
ant until near Anchor Point—a prom- 
ontory that stretches out into the gulf— 
where we nearly went ashore. In tack- 
ing we “missed stays,” and slowly drift- 
ed toward a high, perpendicular cliff. 
Not a word was spoken, save the nec- 
essary orders of the Mate, as we drifted 
nearer and nearer the breakers. The 
sails flapped idly against the masts, and 
we waited anxiously, expecting every 
moment that the ship would strike. At 
the extreme of danger, a light puff of 
wind came down from the land, filled 
our sails, and in a few minutes we were 
slowly sailing away, with sighs of relief. 
The wind increased gradually until it be- 
cameagale. During the gale an incident 
occurred which we all regretted: Two 
discharged soldiers from the island of 
Kodiak had stolen a éydark from an 
Indian, and obtaining some provisions 
and mining implements, had sailed for 
Upper Kenay, at the head of the in- 
let, on a prospecting tour. Nearly one 
hundred miles of their voyage was on 
the open sea, when they were over- 
taken by a storm, and cast away on one 
of the barren islands, losing their boat. 
They remained on this island for six 
days, without fire or provisions, suffer- 
ing greatly, when our old acquaintance, 
Alexander, who was fishing among the 
islands, discovered them, and took them 
from the island. While we were trying 
to run out of Chugachnik Gulf, these 
men saw our ship, and, with a dydark, 
endeavored to intercept us. At this 
time, every thing on board the Zorrent 
was in confusion. The gale was gain- 
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ing strength. The chart showed several 
sunken rocks in the course we were 
sailing, and in all probavility there were 
more not on the chart. When the men 
reached the vessel, the Captain, being 
intoxicated, paid no attention to their 
entreaties. We were towing the life- 
boat astern, and, finding they could not 
board the ship, they caught hold of 
the boat, and would have had no difficul- 
ty in getting on board had not the man 
in the bow of the canoe let go, and, 
to prevent the dydark capsizing, they 
were obliged to abandon the boat, and 
in a few minutes were far astern, having 
left their paddle in the life-boat. We 
afterward learned that the dydark got 
into the surf, and the men, having but 
one paddle, were unable to manage it, 
and one poor fellow was drowned. 

In the evening the gale became so 
severe that several of our sails were 
blown away, and, finding we could not 
weather Anchor Point, the Mate —now 
in command—put back to Kenay Har- 
bor, where we lay at anchor all night. 
The following day we passed Anchor 
Point, and reached the open waters of 
the inlet. At night the gale increased, 
and a drizzling rain commenced to fall. 
At daybreak the gale subsided, in the 
afternoon the fog cleared up, at sunset 
we were in sight of Lower Kenay, and 
on the morning of July 15th the Mate 
headed the ship into the harbor. The 
coast appeared very rugged: as far as 
we could see it was a high, rocky cliff, 
against which the surf was beating fu- 
riously. There was but one landing- 
place—a little, sandy cove — toward 
which the ship was headed. Extend- 
ing out from the land was a reef of 
rocks, about a mile and a half in length, 
some above water, others sunken, and 
only marked by the breaking of the sea. 
Across the end of the reef, a current 
was setting at the rate of seven miles an 
hour. The Mate, fearing the responsi- 
bility, left his post on deck, and run- 
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ning below, called the Captain. He 
being still under the effects of his de- 
bauch, came on deck, and knowing, prob- 
ably, his condition, said, “We will not 
go in now; we will send a boat ahead 
to sound,” and gave the order to tack 
ship. But, while he had been hesitat- 
ing, the current had carried us fearful- 
ly near the rocks. The yards were haul- 
ed, but the ship did not answer to the 
helm, and we saw that she was doom- 
ed. In two minutes after the order to 
tack was given, she struck the end of 
the reef, stern first, and swinging round, 
a wave carried her bodily upon the rock, 
knocking a large hole in her bottom. 
In a moment every thing was in con- 
fusion. The Captain’s orders were not 
obeyed. Soldiers and sailors ran about 
the deck in great excitement. The sails 
remained set, and the ship rolled fearfully 
in the white foam of the breakers, strik- 
ing alternately on the bow and stern. Ev- 
ery time the ship struck the rock, dozens 
of men would fall and be carried across 
the deck. To add to the confusion, the 
great “spanker-boom” broke loose, and 
thrashed about the quarter-deck at every 
roll the ship made. It was soon evident 
that the ship was sinking, and the waves 
began to break over her, amidships. 
The soldiers made a rush for the life- 
boat, which was hanging at the davits, 
and in a moment it was full of men. 
Captain McGilvray and his officers 
threatened to shoot into the crowd if 
they did not come out. They obeyed 
very quickly, and with this exception be- 
haved well. We had a large life-boat, 
two ship’s- boats, and a small yawl, be- 
sides two large lighters, which were lash- 
ed to the forward deck. The boats were 
lowered, the women and children placed 
in the life-boat first, and then ordered 
ashore with as many men as they would 
hold. In about ten minutes after strik- 
ing, the bark went down, but, fortunate- 
ly, did not slide off the rock. Along- 
side, the water was forty fathoms deep. 
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As she went down, the lighters were 
full af men, and a wave, striking them 
at th¢ right time and in the right place, 
carri¢d them safely into the water and 
outsifle of the surf; and, after sever- 
al hqurs’ hard work, they reached the 
shor4, greatly exhausted, with the light- 
ers hplf full of water. 

Lower Kenay, where we were wrecked, 
is in |north latitude 60° 30’. The Rus- 
sians formerly had a trading- post here, 
and the places where the store- houses 
for er furs had stood were still plainly 
marked. From the sandy beach an old 
road |led over the bluff into a little val- 
ley. | Here were still standing a few log- 
huts, unoccupied, and in ruins; also, 
an ald church, with its cracked bell, 
that |formerly called the pious Indians 
to their devotions. Farther back was a 
densp forest of fir-trees, and the ground 
overed, as usual, with moss. On 
outh side was a large bay —call- 
nglish Bay—into which a small 
flowed, and where the soldiers 
large quantities of fine salmon. 
At the point where the reef of rocks 
joined the land, the bank was more than 
two hundred feet high. From this point 
we Gould see the ocean, and the waters 
of Cook’s Sea; to the west and south, 
the Barren Islands, and the distant, 
snow-clad mountains of the main-land. 
To the north was Anchor Point, extend- 
ing out into the sea, where we had so 
narrpwly escaped shipwreck. To the 
east a could see the waters of Chu- 
gachnik Gulf, and, on the horizon, the 
mountains that skirt the shores of the 
dele¢table land of Kenay. It was on 
this |point that a watch was kept for a 
sail,|and many times did some deluded 
morfal cry out, “A sail! a sail!” when 
there was nothing to be seen but some 
rock of the Barren Islands, uncovered 
by the tide, or some white cloud near 
the horizon. About two miles from this 
point the sea had formed a natural bridge 
out i the rock. At our feet the surf 
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was beating, undermining still further 
the cliff, and stretching for miles was 
the cold, blue water of the inlet; in the 
distance a range of snow-clad mountains, 
in the midst of which stood the great 
volcano of Illyamni. 

While the life-boat was being repaired, 
the other boats went out to the wreck 
every day, at low-tide. The tide rises 
at Kenay about twenty-five feet above 
low-water mark, and v‘hen it was lowest 
there were cnly about seven feet of wa- 
ter above the main-deck of the ship. Her 
sides were stove, and it was supposed 
that many articles of her cargo could be 
taken out, if we had proper tools to 
work with. The sailors made several 
grappling-irons, and fished among the 
débris with great perseverance. Very 
few provisions were taken out, however, 
that had not been destroyed; but a box 
of revolvers, a few cases of ammunition 
for the battery, and even a small mount- 
ain howitzer, were recovered. We were 
glad to get the pistols, and thought that, 
by opening some of the shells, we could 
obtain powder enough to load them; for 
up to this time we had been somewhat 
fearful of an attack from the Indians. 
In opening the shells one exploded, and 
injured severely the First Sergeant and 
a private. 

After we had been ashore about two 
weeks, we determined to make anoth- 
er effort to reach Kodiak. Our pro- 
visions were getting low, and had all 
along been poor as regards quality ; and 
we must have help soon or starve. We 
had not changed our clothes for two 
weeks, sickness was beginning to make 
its appearance, and the wounded men 
needed better quarters. August 2d came, 
and the boat had not started: we still 
hoped to see a vessel come in sight, be- 
fore sending the boat on such a dan- 
gerous voyage. All day the Master of 
the ill-fated Zorrent sat watching the 
ocean with a glass he had saved, and, 
about four o’clock, after having exam- 
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ined a point of the horizon closely for a 
long time, he sprang to his feet, crying, 
“There she is, gentlemen—a sail!” At 
first, we could not see what his expe- 
rienced eye told him was a sail; but af- 
ter looking some time, we saw a speck 
on the horizon that could only be a ship. 
While we were watching it, two canoes 
were discovered, pulling quietly into the 
harbor, and in one we plainly saw a 
White Man. He was an agent of the 
Fur Company, from Kodiak, and brought 
letters from Lieutenant Huggins, com- 
mander of the post at Kodiak, saying 
that the steamer Fideliter had sailed 
for Cook’s Inlet, and would undoubtedly 
stop at Lower Kenay; that there was no 
vessel at Kodiak, but, if the Fide/iter 
failed to find us, he would send the first 
ship that came, to our relief. Mean- 
while, the sail we had seen had disap- 
peared behind a bank of fog. About one 
o’clock in the morning, we were awaken- 
ed by the sound of a gun at sea, and, 
springing to our feet, we looked down the 
bay, and saw the red lights of a steam- 
er, coming in. It was the Fide/iter, 
belonging to the Fur Company. The 
Captain had seen pieces of the wreck 
floating about when they entered the in- 
let, and had come to Kenay, having learn- 
ed from the Indians where the ship had 
been wrecked. The next evening we 
went on board, and sailed for Kodiak. 
It was a beautiful, clear, cold evening. 
Overhead, the bright, blue sky was with- 
out a cloud. As we passed out of the 
harbor, on our right, the remnant of 
the mainmast of the Zorrent, projecting 
above the water at low-tide, showed 
where all that remained of the good 
ship lay. Looking up Cook’s Inlet, the 
smooth sea, without a ripple, stretched 
as far as the eye could reach. Along its 
edge, the range of snow-clad mountains 
towered between us and the setting sun, 
casting a dark-blue shadow over their 
slope. Long ridges of gray granite, 
swept by the wind, climbed their sides, 
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like giant serpents. Five mountain peaks 
looked down on them, the highest and 
centre one, Illyamni, pouring out from 
its summit a tall cone of black smoke. 
As the sun set, the shadows deepened, 
and the golden light of the mountain-top 
changed to crimson, which died slowly, 
until the gloomy masses above us turned 
ashy-gray, and we saw a red fire glow on 
the top of Illyamni, where the molten 
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lava flowed, and its funereal plume faded 
in the darkness. The men had turned 
in, and not a sound was heard, as we 
passed between the Barren Islands, but 
the moan of the sea among the cav- 
erns of the island, and the labored beat 
of the engine, until the fiery eye of 
Illyamni was lost in the darkness, and 
we were once more upon the broad Pa- 
cific. 
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HERE the Columbia meets the 

sea, in an almost continuous 
line of surf, is some distance outside the 
capes; but from the one to the other of 
these —-that is, from Cape Hancock to 
Point Adams—is seven miles. Should 
the sea be calm on making the entrance, 
nothing more than a long, white line will 
indicate the bar. If the wind be fresh, 
the surf will dash up handsomely; and 
if it be stormy, great walls of foam will 
rear themselves threateningly on either 
side, and your breath will be abated while 
the quivering ship, with a most “uneasy 
motion,” plunges into the thick of it, 
dashes through the white-crested tu- 
mult, and emerges triumphantly upon 
the smooth bosom of the river. 

Of the two channels, the south is most 
used. Should you happen to go in by 
the north one, you will find yourself pret- 
ty close under a handsome promontory, 
with a white tower, in which a first-class 
Fresnel-light is burning from sunset to 
sunrise, all the year round. This prom- 
ontory is the Cape Hancock of Captain 
Gray and the United States Govern- 
ment, and the Cape Disappointment of 
the English navigators and of common 
usage, since the long residence in the 
country of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

The steamers of the North Pacific 
Transportation Company will not land 
you before reaching Astoria, a dozen 
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miles|inside the bar. But, for this once, 
we will “subsidize” our Captain with 
many, fair words, and persuade him to 
send us ashore in a ship’s-boat, that we 
may miss nothing in our voyage up this 
river'we have come a long way to see. 
As we round the base of the cape, we 
find purselves in a pretty little harbor 
called Baker’s Bay, with an island or 
two in it, and surrounded by heights of 
sloping ground covered with a dense 
growth of spruce, fir, and hemlock, with 
ea varieties of lesser trees and shrubs. 





Along the strip of low land, crescent- 
shaped and edged with a sandy beach, 
are the officers’ quarters and soldiers’ 
barracks ; for the cape has been fortified, 
and has three powerful batteries on the 


channel side. Nearest of all is the res- 

idence of the light-house keeper—a mod- 
est mansion under the shelter of the 
cape. 

At\this place we will call and get our 
bearings. We wish to pay our respects 
to the post-commander, and have the 
quarters pointed out to us. That for- 
mality—a very pleasant one— disposed 
of, we gladly accept a proffered escort 
to the fortifications. If the day be warm, 
we take the path through the thick woods, 
winding around and about up to the top 
of the promontory. What fine trees! 
What a dense and luxuriant under- 
growth ! 
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Sauntering, pulling ferns and wild 
vines, exclaiming at the shadows, the 
coolness, the magnificence of the for- 
ests, we come at last to the summit, 
and emerge into open ground. Here all 
is military precision and neatness: grav- 
eled walks, grassy slopes and terraces, 
whitened walls. As for the guns and 
earth - works, they are of the first order. 
When we have done with these, we turn 
eagerly to gaze at the sea; to watch the 
restless surf dashing itself against the 
bar; to catch that wonderful monotone 
— “ever, forever.” 

The fascination of looking and listen- 
ing would keep us long spell-bound ; but 
our escort, who understands the symp- 
toms, politely compels us “to move on,” 
and directly—very opportunely—we are 
confronted with the light- house keeper, 
who offers to show.us his tower and 
light. Clambering up and up, at last we 
stand within the great lantern, with its 
intense reflections; and hear all about 
the life of its keeper—how he scours 
and polishes by day, and tends the burn- 
ing oil by night. When we ask him if 
the storm-winds do not threaten his tow- 
er, he shakes his head and smiles, and 
says, it is an “eerie” place up there 
when the sou’-westers are blowing. 
But, somehow, he likes it; he would 
not like to leave his place for another. 

Then we climb a little higher, going 
out upon the iron balcony, where the 
keeper stands to do his outside polish- 
ing of the glass. The view is grand; 
but what charms us most, is a miniature 
landscape reflected in one of the facets 
of the lantern. It is a complete copy of 
the north-western shore of the cape—a 
hundred times more perfect and beauti- 
ful than a painter could make it—with the 
features of a score of rods concentrated 
into a picture of a dozen inches in diam- 
eter, with the real life, and motion, and 
atmosphere of Nature in it. While you 
gaze enchanted, the surf creeps up the 
sandy beach, the sea-birds circle about 
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the rocks, the giant firs move gently in 
the breeze, shadows flit over the sea, a 
cloud moves in the sky; in short, it is 
the loveliest picture your eyes ever rest- 
ed on. 

The friendly keeper explains to you, 
as you turn to look up the coast, that 
the beach north of the cape extends, in 
one unbroken level, about twenty miles; 
and that it is a long, narrow neck, divid- 
ed from the main-land by an arm of 
Shoalwater Bay, extending almost down 
to the light-house. A splendid drive 
down from the bay! It is in the sandy 
marshes up along this arm of Shoalwa- 
ter Bay, too, that we may go to find 
cranberries. 

When we ask, “What does he do 
when the thick fogs hang over the 
coast?” he shows us a great bell, 
which, when the machinery is wound 
up, tolls, tolls, tolls, solemnly in the 
darkness, to warn vessels off the coast. 
“ But,” he says, “it is not large enough, 
and can not be heard any great distance. 
Vessels usually keep out to sea in a fog, 
and ring their own bells to keep off oth- 
er vessels.” 

Then he shows us, at our request, 
Peacock Spit, where the United: States 
vessel of that name was wrecked, in 
1841; and the South Spit, nearly two 
miles ouiside the cape, where the Shark, 
another United States vessel, was lost 
in 1846. The bones of many a gallant 
sailor, and many a noble ship, are laid 
on the sands, not half a dozen miles from 
the spot where we now stand and look 
at a tranquil ocean. Nor was it in 
storms that these shipping disasters 
happened. It was the treacherous ca/m 
that met them on the bar, when the cur- 
rent or the tide carried them upon the 
sands, where they lay helpless until the 
flood - tide met the current, and the ship 
was broken up in the breakers. _Pilot- 
age and steam have done away with 
shipwrecks on the bar. 

We are glad to think that it is so. 
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Having exhausted local topics for con- 
versation, we descend the winding siairs, 
which remind us of those in the “Spider 
and the Fly””—so hard are they to “come 
down again.” How still and warm it is 
down under the shelter of the earth- 
works! Descending by the military 
road, which is shorter than the one we 
came by, we come out near the life-boat 
house, and, being invited, go in to look 
at it. It seems well furnished and com- 
modious, and we are told it is safe, but, 
happily, has seldom been needed. Last- 
ly, we take a look at the fishing- tackle, 
with which the light- house keeper goes 
out to troll for salmon. Glorious sport! 
The great, delicious fellows, to be caught 
byafly! But we, humans, need not ser- 


monize about being taken by small bait! 

Baker’s Bay is not without its little 
history; albeit, it is nothing romantic. 
In 1850, a company conceived the plan 
of building up a city, under shelter of 
the cape, and expended a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, more or less, before they 


became aware of the fruitlessness of their 
undertaking. By mistake, portions of 
their improvements were placed on the 
Government Reserve, to which, of course, 
they could have no title. Yet, this error, 
although a hinderance, was not the real 
cause of the company’s failure, which 
was founded in the ineligibility of the 
situation for a town of importance. 
Nothing remains of the buildings there 
erected, their sites being already grown 
over with a young forest of alders, spruce, 
and hemlock. 

There being nothing more of interest 
to be seen at the cape, we take the little 
steamer U.S. Grant, which has run over 
from Astoria, with the mail for the gar- 
rison, for Point Adams on the opposite 
side of the river. The wind has fresh- 
ened, and the steamer rolls a good deal, 
the river here feeling the ocean - breezes 
very sensibly. Such is its expanse, that, 
although our course brings us off Chinook 
Point, we have but an indistinct view of 
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it. Not as it was seventy years ago—a 
populous Indian village: the dwellings 
of White settlers are now overshadow- 
ing the ancient wigwams. Even its bu- 
rial- ground —its memelose illihee, or 
“land of spirits” —is profaned. Alas! 
nothing of one race is sacred to anoth- 
er; least of all, are the poor Indians’ 
bones sacred to White Men. 

Several localities are pointed out to 
us, while we cross the river; but, at this 
distance, we can not see much more 
than |that to the north of us is a range 
of high, wooded bluffs, with a narrow 
strip|of level ground along the river, 
more! or less inhabited. That which 
does attract our attention is Sand Isl- 
and, close to which we pass. It is 
scarcely above the level of the water, at 
mean-tide, and presents a waste of sand, 
in which a few dead trees are embedded. 
It is fringed with a colony of eagles, who 
sit motionless, but keen-eyed, watching 
for their prey—their pre-emptive title 
being disputed only by a shoal of seals, 
whose antics furnish a pleasing contrast 
to the gravity of their feathered rivals. 
In little more than half an hour, we are 
landed at Fort Stevens, on Point Ad- 
ams. | 

There is nothing handsome in the sit- 
uation of Fort Stevens. It occupies a 
low, sandy plain, and is just a little in- 
side of the actual point of this cape; but 
the fort itself is one of the strongest and 
best-armed on the Pacific Coast. Its 
shape is a nonagon, surrounded by a 
ditch, thirty feet wide. This ditch is 
again surrounded by earth-works, in- 
tended to protect the wall of the fort, 
from |whicu rise the earth-works sup- 
porting the ordnance. Viewed from the 
outside, nothing is seen but the gently 
inclined banks of earth, smoothly sod- 
ded. The officers’ quarters, outside the 
fort, are very pleasant; and, although 
there is nothing attractive in the appear- 
ance of the fort, or its surroundings, it 
is a pleasant-enough place to those who 
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have the good fortune to have the entrée 
of its society. 

The view from the embankment is ex- 
tensive, commanding the entrance to the 
river, the opposite fortifications, and the 
handsome highlands of the north side, 
as well as a portion of Young’s Bay. A 
system of signals is established between 
the two forts, and signal-practice is made 
a portion of the daily duty of the officers. 
Standing on this eminence, our curiosity 
is excited to know why a certain small 
sailing-craft keeps anchored out near the 
bar, and we are told that it belongs to 
the United States Surveying Service, and 
that its business is to observe the tides 
and currents on thts station. 

Point Adams is the northern projec- 
tion of a sandy peninsula, formed by the 
Pacific Ocean and Young’s Bay. It is 
a narrow neck of sand-ridges, or irregu- 
lar sand-hills, interspersed with ponds 
and swamps, and thickly overgrown with 
spruce, hemlock, and other trees of simi- 
lar species. Where the trees have been 
cleared away, thickets of wild roses, 
willows, and sfir@a have sprung up, 
covering the ground. 

Below this swampy point, the sand- 
ridges continue for sixieen miles to 
Tillamook Head, a promontory four or 
five hundred feet in height. A species 
of wild clover grows in the sand, flour- 
ishing until midsummer, when it is suc- 
ceeded by a good crop of grass. The 
wild strawberry grows finely here; and, 
wherever cultivated, vegetables do well. 
This narrow sand -belt is known by the 
name of Clatsop Plains, and is nowhere 
more than a.mile in width. Back of it, to- 
ward Young’s Bay and Skippanon Creek, 
the land is heavily timbered, the timber 
extending back to the coast mountains. 

Clatsop Plains, and all the level coun- 
try between them and the Coast Range, 
together form the county of that name. 
It is tamous for its dairies, its strawber- 
ries, its vegetables, but, most of all, for 
its sea-bathing. Noone is presumed to 
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be in the fashion, who has not been to 
Clatsop Beach: therefore, to Clatsop we 
are going—have gone. We like the 
place, though it is as little like Newport 
or Long Branch as possible, having for 
a hotel a one-storied, wooden building, 
brilliant externally with whitewash, in- 
ternally not brilliant at all, no~ elegantly 
furnished, being the residence of a fami- 
ly of French half-breeds. The cuisine 
is all that a Frenchman could desire; 
but the house and grounds are decidedly 
of a by-gone order of architecture and 
arrangement. When the house is over- 
run with visitors, the later comers are 
domiciled in tents. Perhaps it is this 
very lack of conventional luxury which 
makes the place popular; for it never is 
deserted during the warm season, but 
every year increases the number of its 
visitors. Sea-air, bathing, riding, hunt- 
ing, good living, and the absence of those 
usual conventionalities which make life 
refined and monotonous, continue to 
“draw” more and more largely, so that 
shortly some sharp-sighted party will be 
found erecting the hotels and cottages 
of a crowded watering-place. 

There are certainly here many attrac- 
tions lacking in most sea-bathing re- 
sorts: a trout-stream, a forest for hunt- 
ing in, where any thing may be found, 
from a deer to an elk, or a bear. Geese, 
ducks, plover, and snipe frequent the 
mouth of the creek, while sea-gulls, 
cranes, and eagles give picturesqueness 
to the beach-views. Three or four miles 
to the east, the peaks of the Coast Range 
fret the blue of the summer sky, a spur 
from which range comes down quite to 
the sea, in a bold promontory called 
Tillamook Head, closing in the south- 
ern view. 

Having taken in all these features of 
the place, and pronounced it good, let 
us take the light wagon, and, driving 
across the plain and through the woods 
nearly sixteen miles, find the Grant— 
ubiquitous little steamer—waiting for 
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us in Young’s Bay. As we steam to- 
ward Astoria, the accomplished Captain 
of the Gran¢— the first white male child 
born west of the Rocky Mountains— 
becomes our guide, and points out the 
mouth of Lewis and Clarke’s River, on 
the south side of the bay, where those 
hardy explorers spent the winter of 
1805-6 in a log-hut, to which the severe 
rains confined them nearly all those 
dreary months, in imminent danger of 
starving. Not only have sixty years ef- 
faced all traces of their encampment, but 
a house, which stood on the same site 
in 1853, has quite disappeared, the site 
being overgrown with trees now twenty 
feet in height. Of a saw-mill that fur- 
nished lumber to San Francisco, in the 
same year, nothing now remains except 
immense beds of half-rotted sawdust, 
embedding one or two charred founda- 
tion timbers. A dense growth of vege- 
tation covers the whole ground. 

At the eastern extremity of the bay is 
the mouth of Young’s River—a handsome 
stream, with densely wooded shores, and 
a fall, at one place, of fifty feet perpen- 
dicular—furnishing one of the attractions 
to boating-parties of summer visitors at 
Astoria. 

From the deck of the steamer we have 
a fine view of the Coast Range, and of 
one double peak higher than the range, 
which goes by the ugly misnomer of 
Saddle Mountain. Not snow-capped in 
summer, it is still very lofty and very 
picturesque, reminding us of “casiled 
crags of Drechenfels.” We, for our pri- 
vate satisfaction, name it Castle Mount- 
ain, and try to forget that it has another 
name. 

As we round the high, wooded point 
which hides Astoria from sight, as it 
must, also, shelter it from south-west 
storms, we observe that the banks are 
covered with a most luxuriant growth of 
shrubs of many varieties, and promise 
ourselves a ramble along a just visible 
“trail,” at an early day, in order to as- 
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certain whether or not they are as beau- 
tiful close at hand as they are in the 
distance. 

Our eyes are engaged, in another mo- 
ment, with some glimpses of our destin- 
ed port; and, very shortly, the Grant 
comes alongside a great wharf, and, seek- 
ing her own slip, makes fast; and, the 
tide being out, we cautiously clamber up 
a steep incline, to the level of the Asto- 
rians. 

The situation of Astoria, in point of 
beauty, is certainly a very fine one. 
The neck of land occupied by the town 
is made a peninsula by Young’s Bay on 
one side and the Columbia River on the 
other, and points to the north-west. A 
small cove makes in at the east side of 
the neck, just back of which the ground 
rises much more gently and smoothly 
than it does a little farther toward the 
sea. The whole point was originally 
covered with heavy timber, which came 
quite down to high-water mark; and 
whatever there is unlovely in the pres- 
ent aspect of Astoria, arises from the 
roughness always attendant upon the 
clearing up of timbered lands. 

Standing, facing the sea or the river, 
with your back to half-cleared lots, made 
unsightly by the blackened stumps of 
trees, the view is one of unsurpassed 
beauty. Toward the sea, the low, green 
point on which Fort Stevens stands— 
the Cape Frondosa (leafy cape) of the 
Spanish navigators—and the high one 
of Cape Hancock, topped by the light- 
house tower, mark the entrance to the 
river. Above them is a blue sky; be- 
tween them, a blue river, celebrating 
eternally its uuion with the sea by the 
roar of its breakers, whose white crests 
are often distinctly visible. There is a 
sail or two in the offing, and a pilot-boat 
going out to bring them over the bar. 

Opposite us, and distant between three 
and four miles, is the northern shore — 
a line of rounded highlands, covered 
with trees, with a narrow, low, and level 
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strip of land between them and the 
beach. The village of Chinook is a lit- 
tle to the north-west; another village, 
Knappton, a little to the north-east. 
Following the opposite shore-line with 
the eye, as far to the east as the view 
extends, a considerable indentation in 
the shore marks Gray’s Bay, where the 
discoverer of the river went ashore with 
his Mate, to “view the country.” 

On the Astoria side the shore curves 
beautifully, in a north-east direction, 
quite to Tongue Point, four miles up the 
river. This point is one of the hand- 
somest projections on the river. Con- 
nected with the main-land by a low, nar- 
row isthmus, it rises gradually to the 
height of fifty or sixty feet, and is crown- 
ed with a splendid growth of trees. 

Between Tongue Point and the pres- 
ent town is a cluster of rather dilapi- 
dated buildings, known as Upper As- 
toria. They were erected by the first 
Receiver of Customs for Oregon; but 
the old custom-house and wharf are 


rapidly going to decay. 

Following the curving and beautifully 
wooded shore back to the Astoria of to- 
day, we naturally inquire for the site of 


the Astor establishment of 1811. This 
is it, just back of the little bay before 
mentioned, where you see a long, one- 
storied house in a state of decay. There 
was built the fort of Mr. Astor’s com- 
pany. It consisted of a square, inclos- 
ing ninety by a hundred feet of ground, 
with palisades in front and rear, one of 
the sides protected by the warehouse 
fronting on a ravine, and the other by 
the dwelling-house and shops, with a 
bastion at each corner, north and south, 
on which were mounted four small can- 
non. As all the buildings were con- 
structed of hewn logs, roofed with ce- 
dar-bark, they constituted a very good 
defense against the Indian arrows, es- 
pecially as they were made formidable 
by the four small cannoa. 

In the cove, in front of the fort, was 
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built the first vessel ever launched on 
Oregon waters—the little schooner Do/- 
ly, whose frame was brought out from 
New York in the Zonxguin. She proved 
too small for the coasting service, for 
which she was intended, and, like every 
thing else connected with this ill-starred 
enterprise, a failure. 

We find the modern Astoria neatly 
built, and containing four or five hun- 
dred inhabitants. The chief improve- 
ment going on, at present, is the new 
custom-house —a costly, but ill-looking 
structure, built of sandstone from the 
opposite side of the river. The Colum- 
bia, opposite Astoria, is six miles in 
width, being one miie less than between 
the capes. The stage of water on the 
bar, is: mean low-water, twenty-four 
feet ; high-water, thirty-two ; from which 
it will be seen that there is abufidance 
of deep water, and room for shipping, 
about Astoria. 

If you ask an Astorian, what consti- 
tutes the wealth and commercial impor- 
tance of his town, present and future, 
he will tell you, that it has a commodi- 
ous harbor, with depth of water enough 
to accommodate vessels of the deepest 
draught, with good anchorage, and shel- 
ter from south-west (winter) storms. He 
will point to the forts at the mouth of the 
river, and say that they make business; 
to the custom-house, and that it makes 
business. He will remind you of the 
pilotage of all the incoming and outgo- 
ing vessels, and that it brings in a great 
deal of money. He will point to the vil- 
lages growing up on the north side of 
the river, and tell you they bring trade ; 
that the men employed at Knappton, in 
making cement, lumber, etc., spend their 
wages in Astoria. 

If you inquire what back country it 
has to support it, he will point to Clat- 
sop, and the valley of the Nehalem, 
south of it; and tell you, that it is but 
seventy miles into the great valley of 
western Oregon—the Willamette; and 
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that a railroad is to be built into it from 
Astoria, through the coast mountains. 
He mentions, besides, that there are nu- 
merous small valleys of streams running 
into the Columbia within twenty miles, 
which are of the best of rich bottom- 
lands, and only need opening up. This 
is the Astorian’s view of his town, and 
we know nothing to the contrary. In- 
deed, from inquiry, we are convinced 
that there are in the neighborhood of 
Astoria many elements of wealth, both 
mineral and agricultural, which only re- 
quire time and capital to develop. 

Having satisfied ourselves of the ma- 
terial prospects of the town, let us take 
a friendly guide, and go upon an explor- 
ing expedition on our own account. We 
want to go on foot around the Point, by 
the trail through the woods: but, no; 
our guide says we must not attempt it, 
the trail is in such accondition! “It is 
low-tide, and we will go by the beach.” 

By the beach we go, then, stopping 
now and then to fillip a jelly-fish back 
into the water on the end of our a/fen- 
stock. A beach, indeed! we had always 
thought that sand, or fine gravel, at least, 
was essential to that delightful thing in 
Nature—a beach. But here are dow/- 
ders, growing larger and larger, as we 
near Young’s Bay, unti] just at the ex- 
tremity of the Point they require much 
exertion to scramble over. But our 
guide is entertaining, which compen- 
sates for great exertion. 

In stories of “peril by land and wa- 
ter,” of shipwrecks and legends of treas- 
ure-trove —that should be—he drowns 
all thoughts of mutiny, and we toil ahead. 
“To be sure, there have been wrecks at 
the mouth of the Columbia—a century 
—two centuries ago.” Then he takes 
from his pocket, where he must have 
placed it for this purpose, and shows to 
us a thin cake of bees-wax, well sanded 
over, which he avers was portion of the 
cargo of a Japanese junk, cast ashore 
near the Columbia in some time out of 


mind. When we have wondered over 
this, to us, singular evidence of wreck- 
ing, he produces another, in the form of 
a waxen tube. At this we are more 
stultified than before, and then are told 
that this was a large wax-candle, such 
as the Japanese priest, as well as the 
Roman, uses to burn before altars. The 
wick is entirely rotted out, leaving the 
candle a hollow cylinder of wax. 

By this self-evident explanation we 
are convinced. Certain it is, that for 
years, whenever there has been an un- 
usually violent storm, portions of this 
waxen cargo are washed ashore, gréund 
full of sand. As bees-wax is a common 
commodity in Japan, we see no reason 
to doubt that this, which the sea gives 
up from time to time, originally came 
from there. The supposition is the 
more natural, as the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia is exactly opposite the northern 
extremity of that Island Empire; and a 
junk, once disabled, would naturally drift 
this way. The thing has been known 
to occur in later years; and that other 
wrecks, probably Spanish, have happen- 
ed on this coast, is evidenced by the 
light-haired and freckled-faced natives 
of some portions of it farther north, dis- 
covered by the earliest traders. 

Our hour of toil, at length, brings us 
to a pretty piece of level, grassy land, 
away from the beach, where are lofty 
trees, and lower thickets of wild roses, 
white sfir@a, woodbine, and mock-or- 
ange. Here, in this charming solitude, 
is an Indian lodge, the residence of the 
native Clatsop; and we have a strong 
desire to see its interior. Exteriorly, 
the Clatsop residence can not be prais- 
ed for its beauty, being made of cedar 
planks, set upright and fastened to a 
square or oblong frame of poles, and 
roofed with cedar-bark. Outside are 
numberless dogs, and two pretty girls, 
of ten and twelve years of age, with glo- 
rious great, black, smiling eyes. 

Peeping inside, we saw three squaws, 
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of various ages, braiding baskets and 
tending a baby of tender age, with two 
“warriors” sitting on their haunches 
and doing nothing; and salmon every- 
where: on the fire, on the walls, over- 
head, dripping grease and smelling vil- 
lainously, are salmon—nothing but sal- 
mon. Our guide holds a conversation 
with the mother of the little stranger, in 
jargon, which he informs us relates to 
the fair complexion of the ¢#//icum. One 
of the warriors, presumed to be its papa, 
laughs, and declares it is all as it should 
be. Such are the benefits of civilization 
to the savage! 

A little farther on, we fall in with a 
different sort of savage —an Irishman— 
on a little patch of ground, which he 
cultivates after a fashion of his own, at 
the same time doing his housekeeping 
in preference to being “bothered with a 
woman.” He is cooking his afternoon 
meal, which consists of a soup made 
from boiling a ham-bone,. with thistles 
for greens, and a cup of spruce tea. 
Think of this, unlucky men, bothered 
with women, who, but for them, might 
be subsisting yourselves on thistles and 
spruce tea! 

Our guide points out ito us the peculiar 
features of Young’s Bay, and the adjoin- 
ing country. While we admire again 
the peaks of Castle (Saddle) Mountain, 
we listen to a legend, or tradition, which 
the Nehalem Indians relate of a vessel 
once cast ashore near the mouth of their 
river, the crew of which were saved, to- 
gether with their private property, and a 
box which they carried ashore, and bur- 
ied on Mount Neah-car-ny, with much 
care, leaving two swords placed on it i 
the form of a cross. 

Some treasure-seekers have endeav- 
ored to find the hidden box, but without 
result. One enthusiast expressed it as 
his opinion, that he could go right to the 
spot where it is hidden; but why he did 
not do so, he failed to explain. Like 
the treasure of Captain Kidd, it would 
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probably cost as much as it is worth to 
find it. Casting backward glances at 
the beautiful mountains, with their ro- 
mantic foreground of forest and river, 
we turn toward Astoria. All along the 
edge of the wood, which covers the Point, 
are hazel, wild cherry, alder, vine-maple, 
spirea, mock-orange, and elder, besides 
several varieties of ferns, some of a great 
height. 

Of the elder, there are three varieties, 
all beautiful. The trees grow to a con- 
siderable size, and to a height of thirty 
feet. The colors of the berries are lav- 
ender, scarlet, and orange. We find also 
some other orange-colored berries, re- 
sembling immense raspberries, which, 
our guide tells us, are “salmon -ber- 
ries.” They are so juicy they will hard- 
ly bear handling, and literally melt in 
your mouth. Of the trees in sight, the 
most are fir, hemlock, cedar, and yew. 
But of whatever species are the trees, 
their unusual size and beauty make them 
interesting. 

When we reach the point of the pen- 
insula again— Point of Bowlders, we 
should call it—we are just in time to 
witness the golden changes of the sun- 
set over Cape Hancock, and to see an 
ocean steamer coming in. She has pass- 
ed Fort Stevens, and, by the time we 
have clambered over rocks and drift- 
wood to a smoother portion of the beach, 
is abreast of us, and almost within a 
stone’s throw. We wave our handker- 
chief wildly, knowing, by experience, 
how pleasant is any signal from the land 
when our ship is coming in. Then, as 
if to answer us, she fires a gun, which 
stuns us with the report. We hasten to 
the wharf and scrutinize her passengers, 
while her Captain exchanges courtesies 
with custom-house officers. In half an 
hour she is off again, leaving us to won- 
der how long it will be before Astoria 
gets her railroad, and ocean steamers 
discharge their cargoes within a dozen 
miles of the sea. 
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THE BUILDING. 


A stranger in the village street, 

Shines the new house in morning light — 
No quick enchantment sprung by night, 
A vision for the sun, complete, 

Like that the Arabian story shows: 

For the slow toil of hours and days, 
With steadfast hands and stalwart blows, 
Wrought with the builder’s brain, to raise 
This temple, yet unconsecrate, 

Of Home and Household Deities, 

The stronghold of Domestic Peace, 
Familiar Church and private State ! 


The builder he has watched it long, 
Since first the pencil-plan was made 
And the deep under-stone was laid — 
The fast foundation, firm and strong ; 
Through slow processes, day by day, 
While floors were fixed and rafters hung, 
Till now —the workmen passed away — 
He wakes from slumber, blithe and young: 
Behold, at last, his work is done! 

His house-in-air no longer dream, 
Illumined by the morning gleam, 
Transfigured by the rising sun! 


THE DWELLERS. 


Come at morning — you shall see 
What a blissful company 

Enter in the open door! 

Children, children, evermore, 
Dancing, singing, laughing, play, 
Making merry holiday — 

Happy faces, garments gay ! — 
Introducing Fairy-land, 

Back to barren desert sand 
Bringing flowers flown from earth : 
The long coming-in of Birth! 


Come at midnight — you shall see 
What a ghostly company 

Pass from out the open door! 
Old men, old men, evermore, 
Wrinkled, dusty, travel-spent, 
Burden-bearers bowed and bent, 
Songless, sighing, halting, slow, 
In funereal garments go, 

But, upon the threshold, lo! 
Sudden children, vanish there, 
Lost in light and lifting air, 
Beautiful with blissful breath : 
The long going-forth of Death! 
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VERY two years the State Geol- 
ogist is brought before the Legis- 

lature of California and the bar of public 
opinion, to give an account of himself, 
whether his works be good or evil. He 
appears, to some persons, a criminal, 
who has basely made way with a large 
pile of the people’s money, for private 
purposes of his own, drawing a comfort- 
able salary, and spending it in the enjoy- 
ment of an ignoble ease. There are 
some persons in California, and a good 
many outside of this State, who know 


better than this—know that the Geolog- 
ical Survey of California is a work of 
great magnitude and importance —and 
who think that they have good reason 
for believing that it has been carried on 
with fidelity and economy, and that the 
results will compare favorably with those 
of any other survey of the kind, the 
amount of expenditure being taken into 
consideration. 

It is safe to say that there are many 
more persons living beyond the borders 
of California than there are within it who 
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are interested in this work, and that it 
has been mainly kept alive by the exer- 
tions of friends at the East and in Eu- 
rope. It has more than once been urg- 
ed, as a reason why the survey should 
be stopped, that it was “run for the ben- 
efit of outsiders ;” a charge, which, when 
sifted, has been found to amount to this, 
that the work has met with favor and 
appreciation abroad rather than at home. 
The reason of this is not very difficult of 
comprehension. Californians are, as a 
general rule, too busily occupied with 
their own affairs to go much out of their 
way to get information in regard to that 
which does not connect itself directly 
with the advancement of their own ma- 
terial interests. The benefits of the sur- 


vey are, to most people, only indirect; 
hence, these do not waste precious time 
in trying to find out whether the work 
may be of benefit to others, and possibly, 
in the not distant future, to themselves. 
A great many intelligent persons in the 


State are not aware that there is any 
survey going on at all, although its five 
or six published volumes have been ac- 
cessible, at a low price, some of them for 
years, and have been written and talked 
about, more or less, in almost every 
country of the globe. The officers of the 
survey are constantly meeting persons 
who seem entirely ignorant of the exist- 
ence or objects of this work; but when 
such persons have become informed in 
regard to what the survey is trying to ac- 
complish, it is extremely rare that a warm 
interest is not manifested by them in its 
progress. Hence, and for various other 
reasons, which it is hardly necessary to 
enlarge on here, it seems entirely rea- 
sonable to believe that after the work 
shall have been completed, and its re- 
sults have found their way before the 
public, it will be fully appreciated ; and, 
instead of being sneered at and ridiculed, 
it will be looked upon with just pride— 
other States being called upon to admire 
the liberality and far-sightedness of Cal- 
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ifornia, as foreign papers are even now 
doing, little knowing how near the survey 
comes to receiving its coup-de-grace at 
the hands of each successive Legislature. 

What, then, is this work, and what its 
object? Let us try to answer this first, 
and then endeavor to show how near it 
is to completion. We will state what 
has already been done and published, 
what is now in process of publication, 
and what remains to be done in order 
that the survey may assume something 
like a complete form. 

The object of the geological survey 
may be best made intelligible, by stating 
that it is taking an inventory of the nat- 
ural resources of the State; and by the 
term “natural resources” is meant the 
innumerable good things which she has 
inherited from Mother Nature—her soil, 
valleys, mountains, plains, rivers, lakes, 
the creatures which live upon her soil 
and in her waters, the plants which grow 
within her borders, the treasures of min- 
eral and metallic substances which lie 
beneath her surface: these all need to 
be described and catalogued, just as a 
merchant needs to have his stock of 
goods inventoried, or a farmer the bound- 
aries of his fields determined. 

That the Legislature, which, in 1860, 
set this survey on foot, took this com- 
prehensive view of the matter is clear 
enough, for the Act authorizing the work 
calls for “an accurate and complete ge- 
ological survey of the State, with proper 
maps thereof, and a full and scientific 
description of its rocks, fossils, soils, 
and minerals, and of its botanical and 
zoélogical productions.” This was the 
language of the original Act, and it has 
not only never been repealed, but it has 
been confirmed again and again by suc- 
cessive Legislatures. ‘ The State Geol- 
ogist has, therefore, had no option in the 
matter: he must either resign, or else 
use the funds placed at his disposition 
in making a thorough, and not a super- 
ficial, survey. To carry out the idea of 
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a thorough survey—such a one as was 
contemplated and especially ordered by 
the Legislature—the work was naturally 
and necessarily divided into three dis- 
tinct departments: I. Topography and 
Physical Geography; II. Geology, both 
General and Economical; III. Natural 
History, including Zodlogy and Botany. 
Let us now briefly consider what has been 
attempted in each of these divisions. 


I, — TOPOGRAPHY AND PHYSICAL GEOG- 
RAPHY. 


It seems hardly necessary to insist on 
the desirability of a geographical basis 
for the geological work, or on the value 
of geographical knowledge in general. 
We have a State of enormous -dimen- 
sions. Spread out on the Atlantic Coast, 
it would reach from New York to Flori- 
da, and cover the whole range of the 
Appalachians. No such wide area had 


ever before been intrusted to one head for 
a combined geographical and geological 
investigation. Great countries, like Rus- 


sia and British India, have, it is true, 
their official surveys ; but the geograph- 
ical portion has always been distinct 
from the geological. Almost all the 
European Governments have had topo- 
graphical surveys in progress for a long 
time, before commencing the geological 
examinations of their territory, so that 
the geologists have always worked with 
accurate maps in their hands of the re- 
gions they were exploring. Geological 
determinations, in fact, unless made avail- 
able and permanent by being recorded 
on suitable maps, are of little value, and 
of hardly any account for practical use. 
To be available, the information must be 
accurately located. As well might one 
attempt to paint a picture on the air, or 
put a roof on a house before the walls 
were built, as to convey geological infor- 
mation without a map on which it can 
be embodied. 

But, aside from the absolute necessity 
of the topographical work, as preparato- 
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ry to the geological, this department of 
the survey is, of itself, of high value, 
not only in its scientific, but in its prac- 
tical bearings. Californians are pre-em- 
inently a migratory and traveling people: 
hence, there are few countries where 
maps are more in demand than here. 
Those who have not examined the sub- 
ject, can hardly realize how imperfectly 
the geography of the State was known 
at the time the survey was commenced. 
The official statements of its area dif- 
fered as much as twenty-five thousand 
square miles from each other—an area 
more than half as great as that of one 
of the largest States east of the Missis- 
sippi! Thanks to the United States and 
the skillfully executed—and therefore 
necessarily costly—work of the Coast 
Survey, our coast-line had been nearly 
all laid down with accuracy ; but for the 
interior we had, ten years ago, absolute- 
ly nothing to show in the way of a de- 
lineation of its complicated topography. 
No portion, either of the Coast Ranges 
or of the Sierra Nevada, had been map- 
ped with any approach to accuracy; and 
great regions, as large as Switzerland, 
remained quite unexplored, so that even 
their most prominent features could not 
be laid down on the map, any more than 
those of central Africa. They had, in- 
deed, been traversed by explorers and 
prospectors, who had a more or less 
accurate knowledge of portions of the 
mountain recesses; but as they had no 
instruments to work with, nor skill to 
use such if they had been furnished with 
them, their knowledge was utterly una- 
vailable to any body but themselves. 
The geography of the State could not 
be taught in our schools, for we knew 
not the position nor the elevation of our 
principal mountain masses, nor of the 
passes which traversed them; neither 
was it possible to construct a map which 
should give any thing more than the 
rudest outlines of our valleys, lakes, and 
river-courses. 
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It is true, that a thoroughly accurate 
mapping of a large extent of country, es- 
pecially if that country be rough, mount- 
ainous, and uninhabited, is a work de- 
manding much time and an enormous 
outlay of money. It is not necessary to 
parade the figures indicating the years 
of time, the millions of money, and 
the thousands of men employed in the 
great topographical surveys, like those 
of France, Great Britain, or Germany. 
It might, with justice, in view of such a 
presentation of facts, be argued that Cal- 
ifornia could not afford the expensive 
luxury of a minutely accurate map. The 
area of the State is too great, and its 
population too thinly scattered over it. 
The geological survey has endeavored 
to meet this difficulty—on the princi- 
ple of “half a loaf is better than no 
bread” —by mapping with considera- 
ble accuracy those portions of the State 
which are of special importance on ac- 
count of the density of the population, 
or the value and extent of the mineral 


deposits, and getting a general idea of 


the remainder. What has been accom- 
plished in this way will be noticed a little 
farther on. 

Closely allied to, and almost forming 
a part of, the topography proper, or the 
simple mapping of the surface, is the 
physical geography of the State, or the 
study of the geographical facts from a 
generalized point of view. For instance, 
as related to the climate, and as thus di- 
rectly bearing on the agricultural and 
sanitary condition of the people. Con- 
sider, for a moment, how important even 
one class of simple facts, in this depart- 
ment, may become. We refer to the de- 
termination of heights above the sea- 
level, by which the relative differences 
of elevation between various points are 
determined, and the form of the surface 
made out. This kind of information is 
of the greatest practical value, in its 
bearings on all questions of drainage, 
irrigation, road-building, and the like. 
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There is hardly any great branch of in- 
dustry in the State which may not be, 
in some degree, benefited by this part of 
the survey-work. 


II. — GEOLOGY. 


The geological department of the sur- 
vey is that portion of the work which 
concerns itself with the nature and struct- 
ure of the earth’s crust. The geologist 
seeks to determine and account for all 
the forms of the surface of the earth 
which have resulted from the action of 
inorganic forces. By the aid of what he 
sees upon the surface, he learns all he 
can in regard to the interior, availing 
himself for this purpose of all the artifi- 
cial sections of the earth’s crust which 
are to be found, such as wells, mining 
shafts, railroad cuts, and the like. But 
he is most assisted in this line of re- 
search by the fact that the rocks them- 
selves do not lie undisturbed, and rest- 
ing flatwise upon each other; on the 
contrary, they are, especially on this 
coast, often broken and turned up on 
edge, so that great thicknesses of them 
are as well exposed for examination as 
the interior of a cheese is, when cut ir 
two in the middle, and presented with 
its edges to the observer. 

The geologist seeks, also, to ascertain 
the chronological order of succession of 
the different series of beds, that he may 
find his way through the labyrinth of 
strata, torn and uplifted as they have 
been by a multitude of catastrophes. 
For this purpose, he searches for and 
describes the fossils which the rocks 
contain, these being among the most 
useful of the guides on which he relies 
for help in this arduous task. He also 
seeks for all the metallic ores and min- 
erals, and endeavors to ascertain all 


about their mode of occurrence, so that 


it may be determined in what formations 
and localities they are most likely to be 
found in such quantity and under such 
circumstances as to be of economical 
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value. All the more generally and scien- 
tifically interesting results thus obtained 
are discussed under the head of General 
Geology ; the practically important part, 
or that which relates to mines and local- 
ities of valuable ores and minerals, build- 
ing materials, and the like—this belongs 
to Economical Geology. 

All civilized Governments throughout 
the world, including every one of the 
States east of the Mississippi, except- 
ing, perhaps, Florida, have had geolog- 
ical surveys made of their territory, or 
else have such works now in progress. 
The principal reason for this seems to 
be the uncertainty and risk attending 
the development of the mineral resources 
of every country. Such is the nature of 
mineral deposits that they lead to more 
wasteful expenditures, in their explora- 
tion and working, than any other sort of 
ventures. Hence it is the duty of Gov- 
ernments to limit the field for explorers 
and prospectors as much as possible, so 
that no more of the resources of the 
State need be wasted, in this way, than 
is absolutely necessary. Had Congress 
authorized a geological survey of the 
Territories twenty years ago, and had 
the work been well and thoroughly ex- 
ecuted, the saving to the country would 
have been many times the cost of the 
work, in one direction alone: namely, in 
limiting the area within which search for 
valuable deposits of metals and minerals 
need be made. 

It is popularly supposed that the geo- 
logical part of the survey means merely 
“prospecting” the ground for the pur- 
pose of making new discoveries of valu- 
able deposits of ores or minerals. This 
is by no means the case. There are 
prospectors enough already in the field ; 
if any thing, this is the one business 
which has always been overdone in Cal- 
ifornia. There have probably been times 
when over ten thousand persons were 
engaged within this State, or near its 
borders, in exploring for minerals, and 
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it would be difficult to find a gulch in 
California into which some indomitable 
individual had not already penetrated ; 
neither would it be easy to find any kind 
of worthless rock which had not been 
supposed by some one to be of value. 
The object of the geological survey, in 
reference to mines and minerals, is some- 
thing very different from mere prospect- 
ing. Itis, rather, to examine every thing 
which has been already discovered, and 
from the accumulation of such observa- 
tions, to combine and harmonize the ex- 
perience and knowledge of all, so that 
general results may be obtained, which 
will be of great value, as tending to put 
a stop to wasteful expenditure and mis- 
directed explorations. Incidentally, of 
course, a large amount of information is 
obtained, which is of essential service 
in the development of our mineral re- 
sources. It is certainly desirable, and 
has been deemed by most Governments 
indispensable, that there should be some 
unprejudiced and disinterested source 
from which information in regard to min- 
ing matters may be obtained, and this 
source is naturally a geolo_ical survey. 
If the information obtained from the of- 
fice of the geological survey is not disin- 
terested and trustworthy, then, indeed, 
this work has failed to perform its mis- 
sion, and may justly be accused of being 
in either dishonest or incompetent hands. 
It stands to reason, however, that the 
means must be placed at the disposition 
of the survey for acquiring the informa- 
tion demanded; there is no conceivable 
method of getting it without labor and 
expense. 


Ill. —NATURAL HISTORY. 


If the geological portion of the survey 
appeals to the material interests of the 
State chiefly, the natural history depart- 
ment, on the other hand, is largely edu- 


cational in its direction. It will readily 
be conceded that the study of the botany 
and zodlogy of the State is not particu- 
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larly a matter of importance, when look- 
ed at exclusively from the pecuniary 
point of view. But as a‘matter affect- 
ing the educational interests of the peo- 
ple, it may be confidently asserted that 
the natural history work of the survey is 
of great value. No one would deny that 
the subject of botany should be taught 
in our schools and colleges. The study 
of plants and plant-life is an agreeable 
and healthful means of developing the 
mental powers. There are many per- 
sons, especia'ly among the girls, who 
have no patience with mathematics or 
the dead languages, and who can best 
receive mental training through natural 
history studies. There are many men, 
also, who make an earnest piece of work 
of the investigation of some branch of 
zodlogy or of botany, and to whom the 
publications of the survey are an abso- 
lute necessity in the prosecution of their 
work. 

The facts in regard to the botany of 
California are simply these: During the 
last seventy years, more than one hun- 
dred and twenty professional botanists 
and collectors have visited parts of the 
region west of the Rocky Mountains, 
and more than seventy of them have 
traveled in California. Their collections 
have gone into the various herbaria of 
this country and of Europe, and the print- 
ed data relating to them are scattered 
through hundreds, or even thousands, 
of volumes; so that it would be almost 
impossible, even with an unlimited ex- 
penditure of time and money, to procure 
a complete collection of these works. 
But even if this could be done, and the 
library thus collected transferred to the 
Pacific Coast, our botanists would still 
be unable to name their specimens. And 
for these reasons: Not unfrequently sev- 
eral collectors have obtained the same 
species in different localities and sea- 
sons, and consequently in varying forms. 
Specimens thus collected have been re- 
ferred to different botanists for descrip- 
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tion, the amount of material being often 
meagre and insufficient, and the results 
have been published at places widely 
distant from each other. Thus what 
was one and the same species has often 
had several names attached to it; but to 
discover this fact, in each case, and clear 
up all the difficulties, so that all the syn- 
onyms should be arranged under the real 
name, or the one first given, and conse- 
quently, according to the universally rec- 
ognized rules of scientific nomenclature, 
the one by which the plant ought to be 
designated, requires not only the exten- 
sive collections of the survey, made un- 
der the most favorable circumstances, 
in all kinds of localities, and under all 
conditions of growth, but also an actual 
inspection and diligent study of the orig- 
inal specimens collected by all botanists 
prior to the work of the geological sur- 
vey. Luckily, a large portion of these 
are gathered together in the grand her- 
barium of Harvard University,where Pro- 
fessor Gray, the leading botanist of the 
country, has, for the last forty years, 
been zealously getting together every 
thing which relates to American plants. 
Without his aid, it would have been im- 
possible to reduce into order the chaos 
of California botany. And almost ev- 
ery other eminent American authority, 
in the various specialties of this science, 
has lent his aid to this arduous under- 
taking; and not only the herbaria of 
this country, but even those of Eu- 
rope, have been ransacked to furnish 
material for perfecting the work, the 
preparation of which is under the spe- 
cial superintendence of Professor Brew- 
er. We shall thus have a work in which 
each plant, in every important group of 
families, will be authentically named by 
the highest authority in that branch of 
the science—a book which every student 
can use with perfect confidence in its re- 
liability, and which will be the indispen- 
sable guide of every teacher of botany 
throughout the State. And we could 
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not have had it in any other way than 
this. It required the combined effort of 
all the leading botanists of the country, 
sanctioned by the State, to do the work; 
and, with all the facilities thus afforded, 
the task is an arduous one. 

Having thus presented the claims of 
the different departments of the survey 
to public favor, we will now endeavor to 
show, as concisely as possible, what has 
already been accomplished in the way 
of bringing the results before the pub- 
lic. 

The form of publication adopted was 
that of royal-octavo volumes of from five 
to six hundred pages each, handsomely 
printed and illustrated, in order that the 
work might have an attractive exterior, 
and one corresponding with its perma- 
nent value as a statement of the re- 
sources of a great State. The progress 
of the survey has been indicated, at each 
session of the Legislature, by official 
statements to the Executive, in which 
the nature and amount of the work ac- 
complished have been briefly stated. In 
the statement of progress for the years 
1864-5, it was announced, that, accord- 
ing to the plan adopted, there would be 
from eleven tc thirteen volumes required 
to complete the work, and that the whole 
might probably be finished and issued 
by the end of the year 1868, provided 
liberal appropriations were made for 
this purpose. These liberal appropria- 
tions never came, however, the amount 
appropriated for the work averaging but 
little over $12,000 a year; while for two 
years nothing at all was given, and the 
whole thing would have come to a dead 
stoppage, had not the State Geologist 
carried it on at his own risk and ex- 
pense, rather than let so important a 
work be nipped in the bud. The last 
Legislature —that of 1869-70— was the 
first to make what may ‘be called a fair 
appropriation— namely, $2,000 a month 
for two years. 

The first of the regular series of vol- 
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umes of the report was issued in 1864, 
and formed a portion of the Palzontolo- 
gy, being devoted to a description of the 
invertebrate fossils belonging to the for- 
mations lower than the tertiary. It was 
finely illustrated with plates engraved on 
steel and stone, the text being the work 
of Messrs. Meek and Gabb. The next 
volume was published in 1865, and was 
one of the Geological series, being enti- 
tled a “Report of Progress and Synop- 
sis of the Field-work from 1860 to 1864.” 
This volume was rather a concession to 
a general desire on the part of the pub- 
lic to have some results presented at 
once, even if they should be incomplete. 
The volume was essentially a report of 
a geographical and geological reconnais- 
sance of the State, and was not unfairly 
designated, by Murchison, as “an am- 
ple Store-house of facts relating to the 
geology and topography of California.” 
Another volume of Palzontology follow- 
ed, three years later, completing the ac- 
count of the invertebrate fossils of the 
cretaceous and tertiary, which are much 
the most prolific in organic remains of 
any of the formations on the Pacific 
Coast. The large map of the Vicinity of 
the Bay of San Francisco, on a scale of 
two miles to an inch, was also published 
in 1867. On this map, which embraces 
some four thousand square miles of the 
mot thickly settled portion of the State, 
the minute details of the topography 
were exhibited, together with the ranch 
- township boundaries, and all such 
data as were required to make the work 
popularly useful. A second edition was 
issued two years later, on which were 
embodied the numerous changes in the 
ranches made in the preceding two years, 
and a third one is now in preparation. 
By special direction of the Legislature 
of 1866-7, a Guide-book to the Yosem- 
ite Valley and its Surroundings was is- 
suéd in 1869, in two distinct editions: 
one, a superb quarto— intended to bea 
masterpiece of printing—illustrated with 
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twenty-eight photographs, by C. E. Wat- 
kins; the other, in octavo form, also 
beautifully printed and illustrated with 
wood-cuts, and large and accurate topo- 
graphical maps of the region described. 
The quarto edition was limited to 250 
copies, which were sold by subscription, 
and the receipts used for carrying on the 
work of the survey. A third edition of 
this guide-book was published recently, 
in pocket form, to meet the often-ex- 
pressed desire of travelers for something 
portable and cheap. 

During the present year, a volume of 
the Zodlogical series was issued, it being 
the first of two devoted to the Ornithol- 
ogy of the Pacific Coast, and compris- 
ing the land-birds of the North Ameri- 
can Continent, north of Mexico, and 
west of the Rocky Mountains. It is 
beautifully printed, and illustrated with 
662 engravings on wood and copper. 
The plan of the illustrations of this vol- 
ume was novel and peculiar, and has ex- 
cited much interest among naturalists. 
Each species—over three hundred in 
all—has a life-size figure of its head, 
colored from the life by hand, while full- 
length figures illustrate the general ap- 
pearance of some one representative of 
each genus, to which are also added 
diagrams, carefully drawn, and executed 
in relief on copper by the “Jewett proc- 
ess,” which exhibit all the minute de- 
tails of the external anatomy. The text 
of this volume was prepared by Professor 
Baird, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
from the notes and collections of Dr. J. 
G. Cooper, the zodlogist of the survey. 
Besides these works, several smaller 
ones have been published, in pamphlet 
form, including a Catalogue of the Shells 
of the Pacific Coast, with notes on their 
geographical distribution; also, a pam- 
phlet on Mining Statistics, which would 
have been followed by others if the 
United States had not taken the busi- 
\ness of collecting this kind of informa- 
tion off the hands of the survey. 
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Besides the map of the vicinity of the 
bay of San Francisco, mentioned as al- 
ready issued, there are two others in the 
engraver’s hands. One—the largest and 
most im urtant topographical publication 
contemplated by the survey—has been 
under way for six years. It is a map 
of central California, on a scale of six 
miles to an inch, embracing about sixty 
thousand square miles of the most thick- 
ly settled portion of the State, and ex- 
tending across the whole breadth of Cal- 
ifornia, from Owen’s Lake, on the south, 
to Lassen’s Peak, on the north. This 
map is in four sheets, of which one is 
already done and engraved, and a sec- 
ond will be finished in February next, 
these two making together the southern 
half of the whole map, and embracing 
the belt which extends from the bays of 
Monterey and San Francisco across the 
highest part of the Sierra Nevada, and 
the White and Inyo Mountains. The 
northern half of the map is nearly all 
drawn, so that the engraving can be 
steadily carried on, if the means are 
forthcoming, and the whole completed 
and placed in the hands of the public in 
about two years. A map of the whole 
State, on a considerably smaller scale, 
eighteen miles to an inch, is also in the 
engraver’s hands, and will be completed 
during the present winter. This will be 
extremely useful for general reference, 
and it will be issued both as a topograph- 
ical and a geological map, in two distinct 
editions. The same will be the case 
with the map of central California. Still 
another large geographical and geolog- 
ical map is in preparation: this embraces 
the principal mining region of the Sierra 
Nevada, and is on the same scale as 
the map of the vicinity of the bay of San 
Francisco—two miles to one inch. This 
is especially intended for designating the 
range and extent of the deep gravel de- 
posits, worked by the hydraulic method ; 
it will also have upon it a large amount 
of information of other kinds, not only 
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of value to the miner, but to men of all 
professions and employments. 

Besides the maps above mentioned as 
being under way, there are several vol- 
umes in hand, and which will all be is- 
sued during the next two years, if the 
Legislature now in session looks with 
favor on the work of the survey. The 
second volume of the Ornithology, com- 
prising the water-birds of the whole 
country, can go to press very soon, as 
the numerous and beautiful illustrations 
are nearly all ready. This volume will 
be edited by Professor Baird and Dr. 
Brewer. The work on the volume of 
Conchology is also laid out, and the 
preparation of the illustrations commen- 
ced. The Botany can go to press soon 
after favorable action by the Legislature 
has taken place. The work on the geo- 
logical portion of the report will be push- 
ed with vigor, and on a scale correspond- 
ing to the amount of means furnished. 

Hardly any thing now remains to be 
done in the way of topographical field- 
work, except the completion of one cor- 
ner of the central California map, com- 
prising the region which lies along the 
eastern side of the Coast Ranges, from 
Clear Lake north to Shasta City. A 
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portion of the mining belt is, however, 
yet |to be worked out in more detail, both 
geologically and geographically, than has 
hitherto been possible with the amount 
of funds at the command of the survey. 
This portion of the work is now attract- 
ing| the attention of the well-informed 
among the mining men, who will not al- 
low it to be stopped without an earnest 
protest against such short-sightedness. 
Qn reviewing what has been done by 
the] survey of California within the past 
ten| years, and considering the present 
condition of the work, so near to com- 
pletion, it would seem as if there should 
be [but one opinion with regard to the 
propriety of its continuance. This sur- 
vey has been earnestly and warmly com- 
mehded by the highest authorities in 
sci¢nce, at home and abroad—including 
such names as those of Agassiz, Dana, 
Guyot, Henry, Lea, Leidy, Lyell, Mur- 
chison —and it would be no more than 
reasonable that their verdict in regard 
to the value of the survey should be ac- 
cepted as final. It seems hardly possi- 
a that the Legislature should be will- 
ing to incur the odium of stopping a 
work in which the whole scientific world 
is interested. 








THE SOUL OF THE 


HEY say that corporations have 
no souls. That is a mistake. 
There is always in your “Great Corpo- 
ration” a soul—-a presiding mind full 
of activity, energy, keenness, and fore- 
sight—which has worked itself up to the 
topmost round from small beginnings; 
which has, in its time, waited patiently 
on others, and so, at last, makes others 
wait patiently on it. 

I once tried to see the Soul of a 
Great Corporation —a corporation more 
powerful than a handful of States, and 
about which men and even women, with 
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plans and schemes, hovered as do flies 
about the honey-pot. 
became for a time one of these flies 
n insignificant insect among the rest. 
I was a simple fly, then. I deemed the 
Soul of the Corporation to be as ac- 


, or the President of the Great Re- 
But the soul of any thing is 

ysterious and invisible property, es- 

petially the Soul of a Corporation. 

[ went to the office, where, at certain 

ited hours, the Soul of the Corpora- 

tion presided. It was an office most 
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complicate. It consisted of three rooms: 
First, there was an anteroom. It con- 
tained a long, oblong table, such as in 
pictures you may see the President and 
his Cabinet, seated; there were cush- 
ioned chairs, sofas, a grate, a coal fire, 
a Brussels carpet, and an African. This 
was the waiting-room. It was a com- 
fortable place to wait in, if one could 
make of waiting an enjoyable occupa- 
tion. The waiting-room opened into 
the Private Secretary’s room. The Pri- 
vate Secretary’s room opened into the 
inner sanctum—the holy of holies— 
where the Soul of the Corporation pon- 
dered over its own greatness. The door 
of this shekinah was labeled “ private,” 
in gilt letters, on a dark, funereal ground. 
Well it might be. Little hope is there 
for many who see it that ever for them 
it opens. 

The first time that I entered that ante- 
room, I was full of hope. I anticipated 
a speedy and triumphant interview with 

‘the Soul of the Corporation. I found 
there five or six weary-looking men. 
They were waiting to see the Soul of 
the Corporation. They looked as if they 
had been waiting there for years. I 
said, “Is the Soul of the Corporation 
in?” I thought that one of these men 
might be the Soul of that Corporation. 
At first no one answered. Every man 
seemed rigidly attending to his own busi- 
ness. Then, the African spoke. He pur- 
posely allowed a few seconds to elapse, 
that I should be impressed with the 
fact, that questions asked anywhere in 
the neighborhood of the Soul of the 
Corporation should not be answered with 
the readiness with which a pop-corn 
man would reply to one’s interrogations. 
For the whole atmosphere of the place 
about the Soul of the Corporation was 
surcharged with slow dignity. That any 
man seeking an interview with that Soul 
should be instantly admitted, was a thing 
impossible. I had all this to learn. 

“Ts the Soul of the Corporation in?” 
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Thus spoke I to the African. The Af- 
rican replied, “ He is engaged.” 

The African, in air, attitude, and man- 
ner, was impressive. He replied to me 
from the luxurious depth of a cushioned 
arm - chair. 

I took my place with the other weary 
waiters. Noone spoke. All seemed en- 
sconced in a triple armor of reticence 
and reserve. The hours rolled by like 
centuries. Only the roar and rattle from 
the street were heard, with an occasional 
gape or sigh from some weary waiter on 
the Soul of the Corporation. The Afric- 
an, from his chair, surveyed us with an 
expression of amused contempt. He 
knew how eager all of us were to inter- 
view the Soul of the Corporation. He 
knew the days that must elapse ere some 
of us caught a sight of the Soul. He 
knew that some of us would never see 
that Soul. This African was the outer 
tentacle of that Soul’s dignity. 

It grew darker. One Uy one the weary 
waiters arose and left. At last, I said 


respectfully to the dignified African» 
“Is the Soul of the Corporation still 
engaged?” 

He replied, with elocutionary grace: 
“Guess you won’t see him to-day. Bet- 
ter call to- morrow.” 


I left. I had passed my first degree 
of initiation. I returned at an early busi- 
ness hour the next morning. The wait- 
ers of the day previous were all there. 
All, as usual, were reticent and silent. 

On this day, I advanced my first paral- 
lel toward the door of the Private Sec- 
retary’s room. Because in and out of 
that room there bustled important-look- 
ing men, and to me their faces seemed to 
shine with a glory caught, possibly, by 
reflection from the inaccessible Soul of 
the Corporation. So I knocked. The 
door opened. A young and prepossess- 
ing face appeared at the aperture. It 
was that of a man. I said to him, “Is 
the Soul of the Corporation in?” 

He replied, “He is.” 
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“Can I see him?” 

“He is engaged.” 

“He is engaged.” —I know now how 
many unnumbered hundred times that 
prepossessing Private Secretary utters 
those words; how, in the depths of his 
heart, he must smile as he utters them 
so blandly—utters them to eager, anx- 
ious men after situations; to men with 
schemes; to women with schemes and 
designs; to widows with designs and 
schemes; to ministers after special fa- 
vors; to school-masters and mistresses, 
ditto; to politicians with plots—Tom, 
Dick, and Harry-all pushing forward 
to grind their axes on the osseous heart 
of the Soul of the Corporation. 

This was my second degree of initia- 
tion in the attempt to behold the Soul 
of the Corporation. It was a step in ad- 
vance of inquiring for information of the 
anteroom African, although the knowl- 
edge thus acquired did not vary much 
in character from that gained the day 
before. 

I retired again to the anteroom. I 
waited many hours. I was nowa veteran 
waiter. Raw recruits from time to time 
entered, who deemed the Soul of the 
Corporation to be in that very room; 
who sometimes advanced toward one of 
us, saying, “ Are you Mr. ——?”—mean- 
ing the Soul of the Corporation. We, 
the veterans, now regarded such with 
amused contempt. We allowed them to 
flounder about for a few minutes, as men 
unaccustomed to the necessary formali- 
ties of a great American business office 
will, not knowing whether to sit down 
or stand up; to keep their hats on or 
off; to go or to stay. When, finally, 
the Ethiopian would condescend to re- 
mark, “The Soul of the Corporation is 
engaged,” we smiled to think of the years 
which might elapse ere that last, awk- 
ward applicant might obtain the desired 
interview. 

The second day ended, and still for me 


the Soul of the Corporation was a myth. 
Vor. VIII. —7. 
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went again forth. I met a friend— 
a man of business. I said to him, “I 
deem it very strange I may not more 
oh see the Soul of that Corpora- 





tion.” 

‘Do you imagine he can see every 
body?” said he; “do you think he can 
see and talk with a thousand men a day? 
Yqu must make up your mind to wait, 
and take your turn. Persist, young man, 
persist! Persistence is the soul of suc- 
cess in any sort of business. To be 
sure, persistence may to one so sensitive 
as yourself involve some disagreeable 
consequences. You may be snubbed 
and scorned. You may be shown the 
door, or you may be forcibly ejected by 
the menials, who guard the approaches 
to the sacred persons of our merchant 
princes. Never mind—persist! Per- 
sistence laid the Atlantic Cable; it built 
thé Pacific Railroad. Go back, daily, to 
the anteroom. Stay there! Camp there! 
Bring with you provisions! Stir not until 
the Soul of the Corporation comes forth, 
or bids youenter. Be a living encum- 
brance on his threshold. P-e-r-s-i-s-t!” 

is words strengthened me. I re- 
solved to persist. I took, however, new 
counsel with myself. I said, “It re- 
quires tact, skill,and some outside in- 
fluence to gain access to the Soul of this 
Cfroration” 

here was in a neighboring city a man 
of, commercial weight and influence. I 
traveled toward him. I met him. I said, 
“A, how may I gain access to the Soul 
of the Corporation ?” 

“The easiest thing in the world,” said 
he. “I will give youa letterto b. B can 
brbak through the frozen dignity which 
bars your progress.” 

B resided in another town. I took 
the letter, and presented it. B was bland 
and pleasant. ‘ Now, your best course,” 
said he, “is to get E to accompany you, 
and thréugh E’s influence you shall sur- 
mount the African, the Private Secreta- 
ry, and all barriers, and find yourself 
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face to face with the Soul of the Corpo- 
ration.” 

I was not acquainted with E. Now, 
E resided in the city whence I had 
started, and wherein I must see the 
Soul of the Corporation. So I went 
back. Not much gained by swinging 
around a circle of some three hundred- 
and-odd miles. But I was determined 
to persist. So I went to F, who knew 
E, and from F received a letter of intro- 
duction to E. E, like all business men, 
was bored, of course, by a letter of intro- 
duction ; still, he said pleasantly, “ What 
can I do for you?” 

“¥ want,” said I, “to have two min- 
utes’ interview with the Soul of the Cor- 
poration.” 

“TIT can not,” he remarked, “go with 
you myself, but I will give you a note 
to G.” 

I thought to myself: “At this rate I 
shall be introduced to the entire busi- 
ness world of the Pacific Coast. But 
I will p-e-r-s-i-s-t—lead me where it 


may.” 

G was a man of great weight and in- 
fluence in the mercu.uile world. Every 
body said, that a word or hote from G 
would bring the Soul of the Corporation 


to terms. Sol went to G. Most readi- 
ly he consented to serve me. He gave 
me a letter addressed to, and aimed 
point-blank at, the Soul of the Corpora- 
tion. “I have you now,” I said to my- 
self. “The open sesame is gained at 
last. Ten days of labor, two days of 
waiting, four of railroad and steamboat 
travel: net result, one page of writing 
addressed to the Soul of the Corpora- 
tion.” 

I walked with this letter straight over 
the imposing Ethiopic guardian of the 
anteroom, and into the Private Secre- 
tary’s room. I laid it, signature upper- 
most, on his table. I said, “Will you 
be kind enough to take this note to the 
invisible Soul of the Corporation?” He 
was kind. He bore it within the sacred 
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and mysterious portals. I sat down tri- 
umphantly among the other waiters. I 
expected momentarily to be summoned 
from among them. They were all there: 
mostly, the old veterans ; the fat woman 
in seedy black, who, every few minutes, 
interviewed the Private Secretary to 
know if the Soul of the Corporation 
would soon be disengaged; the man 
marking figures on the crown of an old 
hat; the red-haired young man, recently 
shaved by a ten-cent barber, odoriferous 
by cause of newly oiled hair; the old 
man, apparently from the country. 

I was not summoned immediately. 
The potent note was not working quite 
so effectually as I had anticipated. At 
last, the Private Secretary came forth 
into the reception-room. His course lay 
for me direct. His eye singled me out 
from among the veterans. 

The hour, I thought, has arrived. In 
a twinkling I shall be in the presence of 
the Soul of the Corporation. No! It 
was said unto me, that the Soul was 
just then very busy—could not see me 
immediately. 

I was still in a triumphant and obli- 
ging humor. I said: “Why should I, 
even in thought, demand that this man 
hurry? What is my little speck of busi- 
ness compared to the vast concerns 
which agitate the Soul of the Corpora- 
tion? Mine to his is as the springing 
of a mouse-trap to the complicated 
whirls and interwhirls of the eternity of 
starry universe above us.” 

And so I waited three hours longer. 
The last veteran left the field. Only I 
and the Ethiopian remained. Did I see 
the Soul of the Corporation? It was 
astonishing, but he sent that Private 
Secretary out to say that a meeting afar 
off pressed upon him. He could not 
see me just then. 

I am still waiting. Day by day, week 
by week, month by month, I take my 
place in the anteroom among the veteran 
waiters. We have formed warm friend- 
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ships and attachments for each other. he laid the Atlantic Cable. General 
The story of the fat woman in seedy Grant persisted: he took Richmond, and 
black has touched me. I have quite was made President. I will p-e-r-s-i-s-t: 
forgotten my own trouble. But I will I may yet see the Soul of the Corpora- 
p-e-r-s-i-s-t! Cyrus W. Field persisted: tion! 
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His footprints have failed us, 
Where berries are red, 

And madrojios are rankest. 
The hunter is dead! 


The grizzly may pass 

By his half-open door ; 
May pass and repass 

On his path, as of yore; 


The panther may crouch 
In the leaves on his limb; 
May scream and may scream — 
It is nothing to him. 


Prone, bearded, and breasted 
Like columns of stone ; 
And tall as a pine— 
As a pine overthrown! 


His camp -fire gone, 

What else can be done, 
Than let him sleep on 

Till the light of the sun? 


Aye, tombless! What of it? 
Marble is dust, 

Cold and repellent ; 
And iron is rust. 





ETC, 


THE circling years glide by with noiseless 
haste, and already 1871 is numbered with 
the past. Let it go: it was a turbulent, pes- 
tilent, pitiless twelvemonth, carrying blood 
and rapine, fire and famine, suffering and 
death, on its angry pinions. Progress, that 
exacting policeman of civilization, insists that 
we must ‘*move on.’”’ It will not permit us 
to stand still nor retrograde. Onward, ever 
onward, is the stern command in the great 
battle of life. Are we not striding faster 
than our ability can fully appreciate? Near- 
ly every day fresh conquests are added to 
man’s dominion ; but, after all, how little 
do we know of what we have, much less of 
what is yet to be won. Verily, when a life- 
time is measured by the sum of information 
acquired, or of happiness achieved, it seems 
only a passing dream. We must continue to 
fret, and toil, and fardels bear: it is destiny. 
We must ‘*move on.’’ 


THERE is sublimity in the thought, that, 
on a prescribed day, all the Christian na- 
tions of the earth unite in adoration of the 
Most HicuH. It is not our province to in- 
stitute any inquiry as to the comparative 
merits of the doctrines taught by Zoroaster, 
Confucius, Mohammed, or Christ ; nor to in- 
vestigate the religions respectively advocated 
in the Vedas, Zend - Avesta, Shu - King, Ko- 
ran, or New Testament: but it is a signifi- 
cant fact, that the most enlightened, power- 
ful, and progressive are Christian nations. 
It is not known on what particular day the 
Saviour was born, but universal consent has 
adopted the 25th of December as the natal 
anniversary. The Christmas holidays are 
anticipated with feelings of delight, by old 
and young. It is then that the brain yields 
to the heart, and the finer emotions held 
sway over politic considerations. The gath- 
ering of families long separated; the assem- 
bling beneath the patriarchal roof of those 


who are united by blood and kindred; the 
interchange of gifts; the glittering eyes and 
glowing hearts teeming with pure and mutu- 
al affection; the ringing laugh of merry chil- 
dren, and the unfeigned delight of grown-up 
boys and girls; the cheerful hearth, and dec- 
orated Yule -tree, are all beautiful evidences 
of love. Anon they gather round the social 
board, heaped with good things. But stay. 
Is there no vacant place, no unoccupied 
seat? Do we not miss some manly form, 
some lovely face? Perhaps, a little one has 
gone before, to grace the spirit-land. _ Does 
the closing year leave no regrets, no cause 
for mourning? Let us cease from grieving. 
The past is gone—forever gone; the future is 
possible, and the present only is ours. It is 
the season for merriment, for congratulation, 
and happiness. Listen to the recitals of that 
hoary-headed veteran. Learn how he fought 
for liberty; how he struggled and bled, that 
we might have independence. Watch the 
animated countenance of that fair girl, as 
she hearkens to the tale, and turns her beam- 
ing look upon a manly figure in the group. 
Observe those blithesome children, “s they 
sit absorbed by the relation. It is pleasant 
to be there. But let us also give a thought 
to the thousands who have no homes; to 
whom ‘Christmas brings no fond associations; 
who may be exposed to the peltings of a 
winter storm; who are acquainted only with 
misery. For them the FATHER has prepared 
a mansion not built with hands. They will 
keep their Christmas there. 


OnE often hears of the solidity of British 
political institutions ; but is that a desirable 
condition when the whole political status of 
a country, together with its material inter- 
ests, seems to depend on the life of a single 
individual? Can that be sound which is so 
easily moved, so readily agitated by fear and 
apprehension? After all, republicanism has 
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many compensating attributes, which endear 
it to those who live in accord with its unpre- 
tentious system. 


ALL around us lie the wrecks and débris 
of many a handsome fortune. Money-kings 
have tumbled from their thrones; shoddy 
greatness is leveled with the dust. Material- 
ism is the Destroying Angel of the times. It 
is that quality of the mind which imprisons 
and crushes the nobler attributes of the heart, 
when suffered to have sway. When held in 
check, and allowed only its proper limit, it 
is an invaluable balance-wheel. With us it 
has run riot. It has failed to comprehend 
and provide for the future. It has ignored 
the situation, and shut its eyes to the advan- 
tages'which accrue from a liberal policy. It 
has sealed its pockets against enterprise, and 
is devoting.its energies only to immediate ac- 
cumulations. It is permitting invaluable nat- 
ural resources to become the possessions of 
residents in foreign lands. Grinding, exact- 
ing, selfish, and penurious, it is the hard 
task-master of its possessor. He who lives 
only to coin cent. per cent.—to bend his 
whole soul before the shrine of Mammon— 
is but a galley -slave to himself, the serf of 
his materialistic disposition. No fine imagin- 
ings, no delicate perceptions, no generous 
emotions, no beautiful instincts, no gentle 
proclivities, irradiate his darkened nature. 
He is the proper subject for pity, as well as 
condemnation. 


Our princely Muscovite visitor was shut- 
tlecocked from one Eastern city to another 
and back again with such unflagging vigor 
that he could not come to California. He is 
the seventeenth or eighteenth prince that has 
ventured across the Atlantic, having been 
preceded by Louis Philippe, Louis Napoleon, 
Jerome Bonaparte, several of the Orleans 
family, the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Ed- 
inburgh, two of the Murats, and quite a num- 
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bet of others. Much complaint was made 
= the reception committees were too ex- 
clysive, did not permit the great body of the 
pepple to approach the Grand Duke, nor af- 
ford him an opportunity to know and under- 
stqnd them. Possibly, there was a deal of 
flunkeyism in the homage of some persons ; 
but it may be doubted whether the masses 
would cross the street to see him after they 
had once looked upon his stalwart figure. 
It|would be strange if there were not some 
flunkeys in a population of nearly forty mill- 
ions. We are sorry that he could not behold 
the majesty of Yosemite, nor smoke his pipe 
in'the hollow of a big tree. He would have 
delighted to career over the great plains in 
pursuit of the bison, or to have heard the 
a of fraternal welcome from a grizzly of 
the Rocky Mountains. 
| 


| 

ATROCITY seems almost a weak epithet 
tol designate the acts of Cuban volunteers. 
They literally revel in the commission of 
figndish deeds. A steady stream of blood 


has flowed in the ‘‘ever- faithful isle” from 
3 commencement of the struggle for inde- 


ndence. Spain has been thrown into a 
fever of excitement over the cool, deliberate 
2 ta of eight boys in Havana. They had 
foolishly desecrated the grave of a man 
whom they detested while living, and for 
that offense were tried by court-martial, and 
shot to death. Quite a number of others 
were found guilty, and sentenced to be peni- 
téntiaried for a series of years. For unal- 
loyed brutality, commend us to your Cuban 
volunteer. King Amadeus has at length 
succeeded in dispossessing them of the Moro 
and other’ fortifications, which are now gar- 
risoned by regular troops from Spain. It is 
ehsy to conceive what must be the temper of 
a people subject to the infliction of such ter- 
rible barbarities. It is our impression that 
the dominion of Spain over Cuba is destined 
to be of short duration. 
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SHorT StupiEs ON GREAT SuBJECTsS. B 
James Anthony Froude, M.A. Secon 
Series. New York: Charles Scribner & 
Co. 


This book is a compilation of magazine ar- 
ticles and addresses, all of which have already 
been published. The former papers were 
contributions to the Westminster Review and 
Frazer’s Magazine; the latter essays were 
read at St. Andrew’s, before the students of 
the university, and before a scientific society 
at Plymouth. The contents*table presents a 
striking variety. The opening paper, on 
**Calvinism,’’ was the theme of a rectoral 
address at St. Andrew’s. It is, perhaps, the 


most noticeable essay in the volume, and is 
in marked contrast with Zhe Nemesis of Faith, 
published by the same author some twenty 


years since. The readers of that gloomy 
production, the tendency of which is to throw 
doubt on the usually accepted theories of re- 
vealed religion, can not fail to be both sur- 
prised and gratified with his guwasi indorse- 
ment and eulogistic exordium of Calvinism. 
The announcement of his theme in the very 
metropolis of Calvinism, must have begotten 
somewhat of a startled feeling of apprehen- 
sion and alarm. Mr. Froude is a bold and 
original thinker, with strong partialities and 
prejudices interlinked with, and intensified 
by, a rare mental and moral fervor. His 
warm sympathy with the High Church views 
led him to entertain the idea of studying for 
the ministry at one period of his life ; and he 
proceeded so far as to be ordained deacon 
shortly after the close of his collegiate career. 
But he never undertook any clerical duty, and 
speedily abandoned theology for literature. 
Judging from his subsequent movements and 
writings, it would be reasonable to suppose 
that of all theological creeds, Calvinism would 
be most obnoxious to him, but, on the con- 
trary, he sees in it something grand and no- 
ble, and he frankly admits that the first symp- 


tom of its operation, wherever it established 
itself, was to obliterate the distinction be- 
tween sins and crimes, and to make the mor- 
al law the rule of life for States as well as 
persons; that it was a creed which was 
able to inspire and sustain the bravest efforts 
ever made by man to break the yoke of un- 
just authority ; and that in one or other of 
its many forms it has ever borne an inflexible 
front to illusion and mendacity, and has pre- 
ferred rather to be ground to powder like 
flint, than to bend before violence or melt 
under enervating temptation. He further 
adds, ‘If Arminianism most commends it- 
self to our feelings, Calvinism is nearer to 
the facts, however harsh and forbidding those 
facts may seem.”’ 

It seems a little paradoxical to hear Froude 
deprecating controversies, and discountenan- 
cing attempts at a doctrinal solution of prob- 
lems, the conditions of which are so imper- 
fectly known. He compares the moral sys- 
tem of the universe to a document written in 
alternate ciphers, which change from line to 
line. If we contrive to read a sentence, at 
the next our key fails us, and if we venture 
a guess at it, we are guessing in the dark ; 
and hence, he comes to the conclusion that 
**it seems more faithful, more becoming, in 
beings such as we are, to rest in the convic- 
tion of our own inadequacy, and confine our- 
selves to those moral rules for our lives and 
actions on which, so far as they concern our- 
selves, we are left in no uncertainty at all.” 

Mr. Froude’s disquisition upon Calvinism 
may certainly lay claim to originality ; his 
method of treatment is fresh, fertile, and sug- 
gestive. A close and critical survey of his 
argument forces the conviction, that, with 
him, Calvinism and conscience are converti- 
ble terms. In order to show what this moral 
sense is, he aggregates historic data where- 
with to illumine and illustrate his theme. It 
is evidently his purpose to eschew what is 
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technically called revelation, and treat these 
matters as phenomena of human experience, 
the lessons of which, he contends, would be 
identically the same if no revelation existed. 
His illustrations are gathered from the most 
remarkable of the great religious movements 
of history. Beginning with the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy of Egypt, he hints, also, at the sac- 
erdotalism of medizval Europe, when the 
word of the priest—‘‘nine parts a charlatan, 
and one part, perhaps, himself imposed on”’ 
—was absolute. He halts at the seventh 
century before the Christian era, to cast a 
hasty glimpse at Buddhism, and passes on 
to a fuller review of Parseeism, Judaism, Sto- 
icism, and Mohammedanism. His general- 
ization is broad, bold, and masterly; the 
facts are indisputable, but his philosophic 
deductions and metaphysical and spiritual 
theology are not so clearly demonstrated. 
In his thesis he fails to clearly present and 
enforce the moral and practical power of his 
theme. To be sure, he asserts the fact, that, 
at bottom, there are but two possible relig- 
ions: that which rises in the moral nature of 
man and which takes shape in moral com- 
mandments, and that which grows out of the 
observation of the material energies which 
operate in the external universe. 

“The power of Calvinism,” says Mr. 


Froude, ‘‘has waned. The discipline which. 


it once aspired to maintain has fallen slack. 
Desire for ease and self-indulgence drag for- 
ever in quiet times at the heel of noble aspi- 
rations, while the shadow struggles to remain 
and preserve its outline, when the substance 
is passing away. Calvinism was the spirit 
which rises in revolt against untruth—the 
spirit which has appeared and reappeared, 
and in due time will appear again, unless 
God be a delusion, and man be as the beasts 
which perish. For it is but the inflashing 
upon the cogscience of the nature and origin 
of the laws by which mankind are governed 
—laws which exist, whether we acknowledge 
them or whether we deny them, and will 
have their way, to our weal or woe, accord- 
ing to the attitude in which we please to 
place ourselves toward them—inherent, like 
the laws of gravity, in the nature of things ; 
not made by us, not to be altered by us, but 
to be discerned and obeyed by us at our ever- 
lasting peril.’’ 
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There are three other ecclesiastical and the- 
ological papers: ‘*A Bishop of the Twelfth 
Century ;’’ Father Newman on ‘‘ The Gram- 
mar of Assent;’’ and the ‘*Condition and 
Prospects of Protestantism.’”” Among the so- 
cial essays, we note ‘A Fortnight in Ker- 
ry,”’ in two parts; **Education;’’ and ‘* The 
Merchant and his Wife.’’ The political sub- 
jects treated are, “England and her Colo- 
ni¢s;”’ ** Reciprocal Duties of State and Sub- 
jet,” ‘The Colonies Once More ;”’ ‘*En- 
gland’s War;’’ and ‘*The Eastern Ques- 
tidn.’”? The paper ‘*On Progress”’ recently 
appeared in Frazer, attracting much favora- 
ble criticism. It has a tropical luxuriance of 
thought ; autumnal richness and ripeness of 
ideas; rare delicacy, strength, and skill in 
handling the theme ; beauty, sparkle, and 
symmetry of expression, and a freshness and 
pictorial powey rarely met. The volume is 
worthy a conspicuous place in every well- 
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JSKINGUM LEGENDS, WITH OTHER SKETCH- 
ES AND PAPERS. By Stephen Powers. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


‘*Let his own works praise him within the 
ttes!’? The author of this fascinating vol- 
me deserves to be crowned with praise, and 


b may 
“With honest pride 


Confess it just, and listen to its music,” 
The first four papers give the name to the 
book, and, to us, possess less of interest than 
those which follow. They have their action 
on the banks of the picturesque river, which 
is thus beautifully described : 





“ A jolly, twinkling little river it is on a summer's 
day, winking at all the old, red-jowled farmers, wink- 
ing very slyly with one eye at their red -cheeked 

idens, and with the other at the broad-shouldered, 
g4wky hobbledehoys; winking at the sleepy villages, 
add the many fields of dark-green maize; winking at 
the great white-armed sycamores and the willows, 

ose leaves dance all day in a silly flutter of delight 
at such flattery; winking at the bright May - weed, 
agd the spring beauties, and yellow dandelions along 
the grassy bank; winking at the huge eyes of the 
cqal-mines, which glower blackly down upon the little 
river as it goes dancing, bobbing, blinking, skipping, 
agd winking along.” 
This exquisite bit of word - painting and 
descriptive portraiture rivals in delicate beau- 
ty the choicest éfforts of Beecher in his Star 
Fapers, than which the English language 
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contains nothing more ornate, picturesque, 
and pleasing. There are subtile wit, inoffen- 
sive sarcasm, and spontaneous humor, that 
keep the reader on the best of terms with 
himself, with the writer, and with the world 
generally. He is consciously invigorated, as 
with a fine, delicious tonic. An interpreter 
would, doubtless, be of service, in bringing 
out the evident “hits ’’ made in these first- 
named papers, as they have more or less 
bearing on sectional politics. But, like a 
beautiful landscape, the general effect is so 
charming one has no desire to pick it to 
pieces and examine it in detail with an eye- 
glass. 

With an irrepressible ‘*Well done,’”’ we 
take leave of the legends, and greet the * Pa- 
pers from Germany” with a good - natured 
welcome. However much we may have ad- 
mired the constructive skill, beauty, and ar- 
chitectural finish of the opening chapters, 
they were but as the vestibule to the temple. 
From this point we have the happiest com- 
mingling of the imposing Doric, the graceful 
Ionic, and the magnificent Corinthian orders. 
The charming variety affords something in 
which even the most fastidious may delight. 
We have oiled photographs, in the highest 
style ofart, of ‘The Young Men of Germany,”’ 
and ‘* The Old Boys of America.”” In **Old 
Fritz on Guard,’’ we have this pen - portrait 
of the ‘‘ terrible old Fritz,’’ with ‘that broad 
face, those half-closed eyes, that Burnside 
beard, that clean-shaven chin, shining almost 
like the razor with which it was daily pol- 
ished. It was a heavy face and a fluffy, but 
sensual, kind, with beetling eyebrows, and 
inclined to a scowl, serious, but not severe, 
when in repose. It was eminently a negative 
face, the scowl seeming to denote a painful 
labor for thought, rather than w7th thought.”’ 

And farther on he paints the ‘old school- 
master,’’ silent in seven languages, who 
‘*flogs the naughty nations without even let- 
ting them behold his rod; and who has all 
Europe mapped on his subtile brain; who 
coiled his legions like a boa around Metz 
and crushed it in his folds; who took the Em- 
peror in a trap, and Paris, the world-city, in 
a mouse-trap. That is Moltke.’ 

We feel the most tantalizing inclination to 
permit Mr. Powers to do all his own talking; 
and why not, when he is his own best and 
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sweetest interpreter? Why essay to gild pure 
gold, or paint the rose? We counsel our 
readers to hear Mr. Powers for themselves. 
Messrs. Lippincott & Co. have decked him 
out in befitting apparel, so tastefully deco- 
rous that one sees only the wearer, and won- 
ders what it is that so pleases and harmo- 
nizes ! 

Some of the author’s choicest contributions 
to the OVERLAND find a place in this volume. 


A History OF ENGLAND. By Benson John 
Lossing. New York: Putnam & Sons. 


It would require a volume quite as large 
as this history o: England to tell the story, as 
it ought to be told, of what Mr. Lossing has 
done in the world of letters, printing, and 
book-making, to say nothing of his watch- 
making and engraving before he became jour- 
nalist, illustrator, and author. If we are_not 
in error in our reckoning, not quite sixty win- 
ters are upon his head, but whether it is like 
John Anderson’s ‘*My Jo John,” a ‘frosty 
pow ’’ with a thousand blessings, we can not 
say, but we hope it is. For, as watch-mak- 
ing: was his earliest occupation, and the 
*« Poughkeepsie Telegraph ”’ his second stage 
in life, it is fair to infer that he has hastened 
slowly through life in an orderly manner, 
and is therefore a well-preserved old gentle- 
man. From the newspaper, he advanced, or 
went up backward, if you please, to a semi- 
monthly journal, and then took to engraving 
and drawing in the school of the American 
Academy of Design in New York city. But 
engraving on wood did not satisfy his ambi- 
tion. He set up a ‘Casket,’ and then a 
‘¢ Family Magazine illustrated,’’ hoping, very 
properly, to make deep impressions on the 
soft heads and plastic minds of youth. And 
still mounting higher, he gave the world his 
Outline History of the Fine Ans, and then 
followed ‘*1776,’? and The Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. And happily 
the People’s Mirror could not keep him from 
the Pictorial Field of the Revolution, in 
which we have a thousand or more: of his 
own illustrations. These pictures are the 
fruits of travel ‘‘ten thousand miles away”’ 
—not ‘tin a Government ship,’’ but on foot 
and by stage, and common conveyances, to 
the spots celebrated in the great struggle of 
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1776. Every body has seen his history of 
The Great Civil War; memoirs ; histories 
for schools; Zhe War of 1812, The French 
Empire in America, and many magazine ar- 
ticles have come from his pen. At one time 
he was a contributor to the London Art 
Fournal, 

From such a‘life of successful toil, with 
such experience, education, and practice with 
pen and pencil, we should expect a valuable 
contribution to our school - book literature in 
this Z/istory of England. Nor are we disap- 
pointed. The plan of the book is simple and 
easy, compiling facts and arranging eras, so 
as to bring into proper connection the civil, 
political, and social con tion of the country, 
as the history proceeds from period to period. 
It isa great recommendation to the book that 
a running concordance is presented in the 
form of marginal references, by which the 
relation of facts scattered through the work 
is kept up. The dates are also given at the 
heads of the chapters, and the pages have 
appropriate headings. And not the least is 
the appendix, presenting us with the royal 
families and principal contemporary Europe- 
an sovereigns, from A.D. 1066 to the present 
time. There is also a chronology of events 
in the history of England to 1871. The in- 
dex is full; and no such book, by the way, 
should be allowed to be published without 
an index. There are three maps: one of 
Britain under the Romans, one under the 
Saxons, and one of Britain under the Tudors 
and to the present time. 


East AND West Poems. By Bret Harte. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


The present volume, in addition to a few 
new poems written since Mr. Harte’s depart- 
ure for the East, contains ** The Lost Gal- 
leon,’’ and a number of the pieces first col- 
lected in the little book to which it gave its 
title, printed by the author in San Francisco, 
in 1867. Such of Mr. Harte’s poetical con- 
tributions to the OVERLAND as did not ap- 
pear in the Jvems, published at the begin- 
ning of the year, by Osgood & Co., are ju- 
diciously included in this volume, and the 
two may be reasonably presumed to embrace 
all the author’s productions in verse which 
he cares to present to the public in a perma- 
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nent form. Indeed, the desire to find suffi- 
cient material for a book of respectable di- 
mensions seems to have led to a reconsidera- 
tion of the critical judgment which excluded 
several of the pieces contained in Zhe Los: 
Galleon from the first Boston collection. We 
do not think that Mr. Harte’s numerous ad- 
mirers will regret the exigency which has so 





far softened the rigor of the criticism he ex- 
lercises upon his own productions as to cause 
|the restoration to favor of the previously con- 
demned poems. It is, in fact, one or two of 
the later ones, if any, that we should feel 
lisposed to pronounce unworthy of the com- 
pany into which they have been introduced. 
“he **Songs without Sense,’’ for instance 
which are most aptly named), might have 
een omitted without other loss than the dim- 
nution, by a few pages, of the bulk of the 
olume ; while **In the Mission Garden”? is 
he crudest and least felicitous of all the au- 
hor’s attempts on California themes. Of the 
ecent poems, we like ‘The Hawk’s-Nest’’ 
nd the ‘*Grayport Legend”’ best, though 
the latter is marred by one of Mr. Harte’s 
characteristic protests to prevent the imputa- 
tion of being too much in earnest, embodied 
in the lines: 
“It is but a foolish shipman’s tale, 
| A theme for a poet’s idle page.” 
This is not like those little sarcastic returns 
jipon one’s own sentimentality which writers 
of arch verses often indulge in, and which in 
that species of composition come in with a 
happy effect. It seems rather to result from 
a morbid dread on the part of the poet, lest 
he should seem to look too seriously upon his 
own work. ‘A Newport Romance,’’ which 
we do not at all admire, develops the same 
trait in a manner that gives a tone of artifi- 
ciality and even of affectation to the whole 
poem. In reading this and Mr. Harte’s oth- 
er poems in a similar vein, we become im- 
ressed with the idea that his Muse plumes 
erself upon an equanimity which is not to 
ruffled by any thing so valgar as an emo- 
on. She is, in fact, a perfectly well - bred 
Muse, and, like Lady Dedlock, ‘‘if she were 
to be transplanted to heaven to-morrow, 
might be expected to ascend without any 
pture.’’? It has always seemed to us that 
if Mr. Harte were somewhat less hampered 
by his reverence of the 27/7 admirari canon, 
| 
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his pathos would often gain in depth, and 
his humor in heartiness. ‘* Seventy-Nine”’— 
which is the best thing of its kind that we 
have recently seen—conveys one of those pe- 
culiar lessons which abound in the poetical 
gospel according to Mr. John Hay, and is 
more in the manner of that writer than any 
thing from Mr. Harte’s pen which we re- 
member. As it admirably illustrates the au- 
thor’s remarkable skill in telling a whole 
story in very few words, and by hints, as it 
were, and is moreover one of the few pieces 
in the volume that we have not seen going 
the rounds in the newspapers, we give it en- 
tire : 
“SEVENTY - NINE.” 
MR. INTERVIEWER INTERVIEWED. 


Know me next time when you see me, won’t you, old 
smarty ? 

Oh, I mean you, old figger-head—just the same 
party! 

Take out your pensivil, d—n you ; sharpen it, do! 

Any complaints to make? Lots of *°em—one of ’em’s 
you. 


You! who are you, anyhow, goin’ round in that 
sneakin’ way ? 

Never in jail before, was you, old blatherskite, say ? 

Look at it; don’t it look pooty? Oh, grin, and be 
d—d to you, do! 

But, if I had you this side o’ that gratin’, 1’d just 
make it lively for you. 


How did I get in here? Well, what ’ud you give to 
know? 

*Twasn't by sneakin’ round where I hadn’t no call to 
go. 

*Twasn’t by hangin’ round a-spyin’ unfortnet men. 

Grin! but I’ll stop your jaw if ever you do that agen. 


Why don’t you say suthin’, blast you? Speak your 
mind if you dare, 

Ain’t I a bad lot, sonny? Say it, and call it square, 

Hain’t got no tongue, hey, hev ye. O guard! here’s 
a little swell 

A cussin’, and swearin’, and yellin’, and bribin’ me 
not to tell. 


There, I thought that ’ud fetch ye. And you want 
to know my name? 

“* Seventy-nine” they call me ; but that is their little 
game, 

For I’m werry highly connected, as a gent, sir, can 
understand ; 

And my family hold their heads up with the very 
furst in the land. 


For ’twas all, sir, a put-up job on a pore young man 
like me; 

And the jury was bribed a puppos, and aftdrst they 
couldn’t agree. 
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And I sed to the Judge, sez I—Oh, grin! it’s all right, 
my son! 

But you're a werry lively young pup, and you ain’t 
to be played upon ! 


Wot’s that you got—tobacco? I’m cussed but I 
thought ’twas a tract. 


Thank ye. Achap, t’other day —now, look’ee, this 
is a fact — . 

Slings me a tract on the evils o’ keepin’ bad com- 
pany, 

As if all the saints was howlin’ to stay here along ’s 
we. 


No; I hain’t no complaints. Stop, yes: do you see 
that chap— 

Him standin’ over there ~a hidin’ his eyes in his 
cap? 

Well, that man’s stumick is weak, and he can’t stand 
the pris’n fare ; 

For the coffee is just half beans, and the sugar ain’t 
nowhere, 


Perhaps it’s his bringin’ up; but he sickens day by 
day, 

And he doesn’t take no food, and I’m seein’ him 
waste away. 

And it isn’t the thing to see; for, whatever he’s been 
and done, 

Starvation isn’t the plan as he’s to be saved upon. 


For he can not rough it like me; and he hasn’t the 
stamps, I guess, 

To buy him his extry grub outside o’ the pris’n mess. 

And perhaps if a gent like you, with whom I’ve been 
sorter free, 

Would—thank you! But, say, look here! 
it, don’t give it to mz! 


Oh, blast 


Don’t you give it to me; now, don’t ye, don’t ye, 
don’t! 

You think it’s a put-up job; so I'll thank ye, sir, if 
you won’t, 

But hand him the stamps yourself: why, he isn’t 
even my pal ; 

And if it’s a comfort to you, why, I don’t intend that 
he shall, 


ZANITA: A Tale of Yosemite. By Thé- 
rése Yelverton. New York: Hurd &. 
Houghton. 


The literary gourmands who feed on nov- 
els, probably learn to distinguish the flavors 
of each class, and it is possible that those 
whose tastes are more delicate than the aver- 
age readers have a decided preference for 
certain authors. There are books by young 
women who write brilliantly, but evasively ; 
books by young men who are analytical, but, 
unhappily, ungrammatical ; and books by 
anonymous writers who possess neither gen- 
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ius nor judgment, yet their ingenuity is not 
exhausted in an octavo of three hundred 
double -columned pages. Zavita is not in- 
cluded in this meagre catalogue ; but, rather, 
it seems to us, belongs to the increasing li- 
brary of amateur authorship, which is so 
largely contributed to by women. 

A work of decided genius stamps itself 
upon the mind: it is like a statue, whose 
shadow is clearly cut, so that with your back 
to the original there is enough of its character 
in the shadow to give satisfaction. The 
shadow of Zanita is indefinite and incom- 
plete : the original is not sound and whole. 
There is a certain incoherency :n the plot, 
and a spasmodical development of the story, 
that are not calculated to win the confidence 
of the reader. ‘*Egremont,’’ in whose 
haughty presence the distinguished author- 
ess incessantly burns incense, fails to impress 
the unsusceptible reader : he is, in fact, little 
better than a rather sensuous automaton. 
The outline of ‘‘Kenmuir’’ is more worthy 
of her enthusiasm. Perhaps the little drama 
of Zanita is somewhat dwarfed by the stu- 
pendous shadows of the great amphitheatre, 
wherein the actors appear exceedingly small; 
but they all pay homage, in their own fash- 
ion, to every point of interest in the valley, 
and there is much that is charming in what 
they have to say, and very much that is sug- 
gestive. 


BALAUSTION’Ss ADVENTURE, including a 
‘Transcript from Euripides. By Robert 
Browning. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 


There is something chivalric in the origin 
and purpose of this poem: An artist (Mr. 
Leighton) having contributed to the Lon- 
don Exhibition a fine picture of ‘* Hercu- 
les Wrestling with Death for Alcestis,’’? a 
countess suggests this picture to a poet as an 
excellent theme for his next song. The poet 
-assures the countess that it ‘‘has proved the 
most delightful of May month amusements,’’ 
as he begs to lay his lines at her feet with 
becoming gratitude. Indeed, any poet might 
feel deeply grateful for having written so 
well at the request of any countess. The 
key-note of Mr. Browning’s poem is a stanza 
from the pen of his lamented wife ; he harps 
upon it with a lover’s fondness. He says: 
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** I knew the poetess who graved in gold, 
| Among her glories that shall never fade, 
| This style and title for Euripides, 

The Human with his droppings of warm tears.” 
In his poetic fervor, he forgets not to pay 
tribute to the painter whose picture fired the 
countess with the contagious enthusiasm to 
which the poet soon fell a willing victim : 

*T knew, toa, a great Kaunian painter, strong 

As Herakles, though rosy with a robe 

f grace that softens down the sinewy strength: 
(And he has made a picture of it allt. 
There lies Alkestis dead, beneath the sun 

he longed to look her last upon, beside 

he sea, which somehow tempts the life in us 

[fo come trip over its white waste of waves 

\And try escape from earth, and fleet as free. 

» « I pronounce the piece 

Worthy to set up in our Poikilé!” 

It has always seemed to us a fair test of a 
poem, to sound it, line by line, and see wheth- 
er or not, by itself, it is able to sing a lit- 
tle. Probably there are few lines in Tenny- 
son’s ‘In Memoriam”? that will not instantly 
be recognized as fragments of a poem, though 
read disconnectedly and apart from any re- 
lationship with any poem. The flavor is 
there, just as the odor and the tint are repre- 
sented in every rose-leaf, though the rose is 
wanting. Balaustion’s Adventure is made 
up of these lines, though they are sometimes 
welded with meaner ones. Where two great 
artists play upon the same instrument, it is 
difficult to distinguish the small differences 
of style peculiar to.each. There are pas- 
sages in this poem that might safely be attrib- 
uted to Tennyson; here, for instance, where 
the adventure of ‘ Balaustion ’’ seems likely 
to result in shipwreck: ° 

at eo - Ina frenzy, so the noble oars 

Churned the black water white, then weil away 

We drew, soon saw land rise, saw hills grow up, 

Saw spread itself a sea-wide town with towers 

Not fifty stadio distant.” 

And here again: 
** «So sang Euripides,’ she said; ‘so sang 

The meteoric poet of air and sea, 

Planets and the pale populace of heaven, 

The mind of man, and all that’s made to soar!’ 

And so, although she has some other name, 

We only call her wild-pomegranate-flower, 

Balaustion; since, where’er the red bloom burns 

I’ the dull dark verdure of the bounteous tree, 

Dethroning, in the Rosy Isle, the rose, 

You shall find food, drink, odor, all at once ; 

Cool leaves to bind about an aching brow, 

And never much away, the nightingale.” 
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These passages might as well come from one 
of Tennyson’s “Idyls”’ as from Browning’s 
Balaustion’s Adventure. They are as rich 
and resonant from the one page as the other; 
and, so long as it is masterly in either case, 
the reader cares not to question the original 
source. Where a poet sings like one rejoicing 
in his strength, the listeners are apt to think 
more of his song than of his personality. 
In Balaustion’s Adventure there is an oc- 
casional vagutness which is Browning’s own; 
but there are fire, and strength, and skill, 
which are his also. Witness this passage, 
descriptive of a hero, who, in a moment of 
forgetfulness, becomes very human, but re- 
covers in season to save his reputation: 

** He plucked the chaplet from his forehead, dashed 
‘The myrtle-sprays down, trod them underfoot! 
And all the joy and wonder of the wine 
Withered away, like fire from off a.brand 
The wind blows over — ° 

*” * * ~ 
Not long quenched! As the flame, just hurried off 
The brand’s edge, suddenly renews its bite, 
Tasting some richness caked i’ the core o’ the tree-— 
Pine, with a blood that’s oil — and triumphs up 
Pillar-wise to the sky and saves the world: 

So, in a spasm and splendor of resolve, 
All at once did the god surmount the man.” 


DCenInp THE BARS. 


ard. 


Boston: Lee & Shep- 


The author of this volume has evidently 
been there himself: he knows whereof he 
speaks. He thinks the Pennsylvanian Quak- 
ers struck the key-note of what an asylum 
for the insane should be when they gave it 
the descriptive appellation of ‘The Better- 
ing House!’ In accordance with the true 
demands of enlightened humanity, he seeks 
to point out details of the system described 
so evidently defective, as to insure all practi- 
cable reform as soon as they are generally 
known, and to render such aid as is possible 
toward elevating the standard of treatment, 
and hence improving the condition of the 
most unfortuiiate beings of the human race. 
It is certainly true that whatever tends to 
throw a ray of light upon this dark valley of 
the shadow of death is of infinite human con- 
cern. 

The author is, however, a trifle reckless in 
the assertion that the idea of the work is 
thoroughly original, nothing of the kind hav- 
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ing ever been attempted before. In scope 
and detail, it may differ essentially from 
many other works of similar intent ; but this 
same publishing -house sent out, not long 
since, an admirable work, by Dr. Storer, of 
Boston, on the Causation, Course, and Treat- 
ment of Reflex Insanity in Women, in which 
he presents a careful elucidation of the true 
causation of mental disturbance, and sug- 
gests a more rational treatment than is gea- 
erally adopted. And yet, Dr. Storer assumes 
to be a pioneer rather than a discoverer. 
Formerly, all cases of insanity were treated 
under one head, with uniform similarity of 
method, without classification or studied an- 
alysis. But now, the conditions, phases, and 
types are multiform, difiusely treated, and 
analytically handled. The treatment of the 
insane is a topic that is stirring the best minds 
of this country and of Europe. Well it may, 
when the increased complication of modern 
pursuits, the severe taxing of the mental 
powers, the cruel exactions made upon the 
physical strength, the crushing experiences 
of social and domestic life, the numberless 
abuses of a false and fashionable career, are 
tending largely to multiply its forms and 
manifestations. Men and women in the high- 
est social positions ; men of learning, energy, 
strength ; women, intelligent, brilliant, and 
gentle, fall alike victims to the terrible 
scourge. The hush of an ominous silence 
can no longer be maintained upon so grave a 
subject. Like any other disease, it must be 
studied, discussed, diagnosticated, and assid- 
uously treated. 

The author of the work before us handles 
the abuses of insane asylums without gloves. 
He has evidently been ‘behind the bars.’ 
He does not speak in parables when he de. 
scribes ‘‘the waking of the patient to see if 
he is asleep ;’’ when, through grief, wake- 
fulness, waiting, watching, home -sickness, 
bewilderment, some poor victim is made 
even more frantic with torture and violation 
of nature; when some demented creature 
has had his ribs crushed in by the knees of 
his attendant while kneeling upon him — 
there is the ring of truth in these sad and 
harrowing details. He says of asylums: 
**Professedly, they are for the cure of in- 
sanity ; literally, they are for encouraging, 
and, in some cases, it almost seems, making 
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insanity. Thus, for instance, in the diction- 
ary of this opinion, it might be defined as 
follows: INSANE ASYLUM—A place where 
insanity is made.’’ 

Let us hope, for the sake of humanity, 
that the author of this volume is an enthusi- 
ast, and unduly energized upon the subject 
which he so zealously treats. His work can 
not fail to excite interest in the heart of every 
lover of his kind, despite the execrable gram- 
mar and ludicrous’skirmishes with philosoph- 
ical and metaphysical subtilties in which the 
valiant chieftain seems to “‘see men as trees 
walking.” 


A JourNEyY Rounp My Room. By Xavier 
De Maistre. Translated from the French, 
by H. A. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 


This is a beautifully printed little volume 
of 152 pages, from the Riverside Press. Some 
of the chapters have illustrated headings, 
which are in themselves studies worthy of at- 
tention. Though the work is nearly halfacent- 
ury old, and the author made his last voyage 
in 1852, not round his roont, but from it, to 
**that undiscovered country, from whose 
bourne no traveler returns,’’ still it has all 
the freshness of a new work. It has been, 
in fact, but little known to the English- 
speaking world, until very recently. 

We confess to having read this little vol- 
ume with delight, being very much charmed 
with the zaiveté and impudence of the first 
chapter; and then, when we found ourselves 
at the last page, we wondered why we read 
itat all. We could not answer the question 
why we were pleased with it, nor recollect 
any valuable lesson from it, except that a 
man is always more amiable and happy in a 
clean shirt than without one. Yes, we do 
remember a spirited discussion as to the com- 
parative merits of painting and music; and 
as the author was a painter himself, it is no 
wonder he gives the prize to his own art. 

De Maistre alsc sympathizes deeply with 
Milton’s Satan, declaring that he was hardly 
used, and was, in fact, a great hero. But 
if his orthodoxy is as loose as his quotations 
from Milton are incorrect, he will do but lit- 
tle harm. De Maistre is an honored name. 
Our author was brother of Count Joseph de 
Maistre, an able writer upon political and 
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philosophical subjects. He was born in 
Chambéry, though the family was of French 
origin. He was an officer in the Sardinian 
atmy, then a resident of St. Petersburg, and 

came a major - general in the Russian ar- 
njies against Persia. He began life as a min- 
idture - painter, then a soldier, and then a 
word-painter, with considerable acquaintance 
with science, art, and literature. His versa- 
tility and good humor seem never to have 
failed him. This little volume is, in part, 
his own biography. He wrote several other 
books, which contain charming pictures of 
dpmestic scenes. In one of his little chap- 
ters, he tells us that the fumes of his indi- 
gestion beclouded him so that he could not 
finish it. There are few, we fancy, whose 
fumes of indigestion will prevent them from 
eping through this volume if they once begin 
to read it. 


STOLEN WATERS. By Celia E. Gardner. 
New York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 


| In this volume we have 326 solid pages of 
the most remarkable verse that the ‘iron 
sibyl’”’ has in our generation distributed for 
the delectation of the literary world. Miss 
Gardner is not one of those light - minded 
triflers with the Muses, who ‘* work without 
a,conscience or an aim.’”? On the contrary, 
she comes before the public with the clearly 
defined purpose of. pointing a moral, or, 
rather, three several and distinct morals, 
which she is at the pains of declaring and 
setting forth in a ‘*Prelude,’’ as follows : 


“Three things it has been my endeavor to show ; 
And lest I have failed in portraying them so 
That they may be discerned — like an artist I know, 
Who writes o’er the landscape he paints, ‘‘ These are 
trees” — 
So 1 o’er my work write the points, which are these : 
First ! That no one can tell what they'll do till 
they’re tried, 

Must in like circumstances be placed to decide ; 

at those the most strong in asserting their own 
Immaculateness, are most often the ones 
Not alone to be tried in that special respect, 
But to yield to the offered temptation when met. 
Stcond ! That it is possible for e’en a love 
That’s forbidden — impassioned and earnest above 
Alll expression — to be not alone true, but pure, 
And that love without marriage not always insures 
Criminality for those who to it succumb ; 
And that a true love can but act upon one 
Beneficially, and a refiner become. 
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And, 7hird / That though conscience and principle 
ma . 
For a ral be crushed down, in the end their full 
sway 
They'll resume, and accomplish what naught else 
could do, 
And with this Prelude brief, I my work leave to 
you.” 
The high moral lesson that ‘love without 
marriage not always insures criminality for 
those who to it succumb,”’ is illustrated by 
what the reader is led to infer to be an inge- 
nious narrative of the personal experiences of 
the author, who relates, in amazing verse — 
the peculiar construction of which is dimly 
suggestive of the earlier style of Martin Far- 
quhar Tupper—how her maiden fancy was 
captivated by the ‘‘angel voice”’ and ‘‘man- 
ly form”’ of the handsome tenor of the Beth- 
el where her father weekly repaired with his 
family for ‘‘stated ministrations.’’ The fact 
that the handsome tenor is a married man 
does not present itself to the mind of the her- 
oine in the light of an objection to making 
him the object of her virgin affections. On 
the contrary, she gives frank expression to 
her broad and unprejudiced views on the 
subject of the social relations, and proceeds 


to open a correspondence with her hero, 
whom she thus describes : 


* He was not very formidable, after all ; 
He is neither quite short, nor is he very tall, 
His shoulders are wide, and you'd feel you could 
rest 
Safe sheltered from harm on his broad, manly 
breast. 
Dark hair, soft dark eyes, and a mouth passing 
Sweet ; 
Soft mustaches and whiskers shade both lip and 
cheek ; 
Hands white and well shaped, moderately smail 
feet,” etc. 
The correspondence leads at last to an inter- 
view, and to an acquaintance, which we 
should feel bound to regard as platonic, but 
for the fact that such an interpretation would 
rob the second ‘‘moral’’ declared in the 
‘*prelude’’ of its point. At length, howev- 
er, the wife obligingly dies, and the hero and 
heroine get married like commonplace peo- 
ple. Stolen Waters is characterized in the 
publishers’ catalogue as ‘‘one of the most 
remarkable books of the season.’? This is 
putting the merits of the work much too 
feebly : there would have been no breach of 
truth or modesty in declaring it to be the 
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most remarkable poetical performance since 
Mr. Tupper’s volcanic muse, in a state of an- 
imated eruption, produced the famous verses, 
commencing : 


“From the vext bowels of my soul 
Lava-currents roar and roll, 
Bursting out in torrent wide 
Through my crater’s rugged side.” 


The poem is published simultaneously in 
London and New York: a thoughtful arrange- 
ment, which prevents any invidious discrim- 
ination against the lovers of literature in the 
elder continent. 


A Poet’s BAzAAR. By Hans Christian An- 
dersen. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 


We do not at present recall a writer who 
confides in the public to so great an extent 
as Andersen. Zhe Story of His Life is a 
heart-confession that keeps no secret from the 
world. .4 Poet’s Bazaar is a supplement to 
that confession, as though the poet had not 
been explicit enough in the story, and hastén- 
ed, therefore, to elaborate detail. We con- 
fess the charm of this ingenuous trust in 
humanity. The sincerity of the -author is 
stamped upon every page, and few men are 
so keenly observant and so sympathetic. 
These pictures of travel in Germany, Italy, 
Greece, and the Orient are highly colored, 
and exquisitely finished. Many of his de- 
scriptive passages are extremely poetical, and 
the poet thus apologizes for his enthusiasm : 

** A poet sings, because, like the bird, he can not 
help it; something swells in his breast, and in his 
thoughts. The song will out; it spreads like the 
light, it rises like the waves. But very often Nature 
places a leaf of her great music-book before him, and 
it is a chalienge to sing — and then he sings from her 
notes. Naples and the whole coast lay like a large 
piece of music before me—a song without words.” 


He is not long in giving words to the song, 
almost as musical as the waters of the lovely 
bay that surrounded him. 

Here is a ‘profile,’ such as he sketches 
hastily : 


“We are in Volksgarten. Gentlemen and ladies 
stroll under the green trees in lively conversation ; 
the waiters fly in all directions to procure ices. The 
tones of a great orchestra spread through the garden. 
In the midst of the musicians stands a young man of 
‘dark complexion ; his large brown eyes glance round 
about in a restless manner ; his head, arms, and whole 
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body move. It is as if he were the heart in that 
great musical body, and, as we know, the blood flows 
through the heart ; and here the blood is tones : these 
tones were born in him, he is the heart, and all Eu- 
rope hears its musical beatings; its own pulse beats 
stronger when it hears them. The man’s name is— 
Strauss.” 

He thus discourses of another sort of con- 
cert, in which he took an active part: 


‘A rea! Danish toothache is not to be compared to 
an Italian one. Pain played on the keys of my teeth 
as if it were a Liszt or a Thalberg. Sometimes it 
rumbled in ‘the foreground, and then anon in the 
background—as when two martial bands answer each 
other — whilst a large front-tooth sang the Jrima- 
donna’s part, with all the trills, roudades, and ca- 
dences of torture.” 

The readers of Hans Andersen’s Zz/e will 
remember his early poverty, and his life-long 
struggle with the critics of Denmark. Noth- 
ing can be imagined more malicious than 
their repeated attacks upon his reputation. 
They are not satisfied with ill-using his 
books, but seem to take malicious pleasure 
in ridiculing every act and misinterpreting 
every motive of the man who has done more 
for the glory of Denmark, than any other of 
the score of Danes whose fame has spread 
beyond the border of their little kingdom. 

Andersen, having been /é¢ed in many coun- 
tries, returns to his own people with a sad 
heart. He says: 

“ My voyage is now over. A dejection of spirits 
creeps over me, and presses on my heart—a prediction 
of something evil! In our litthe Denmark, every 
person of talent stands so near the others that each 
pushes and treads on the «ther, for all will have a 
place. As regards myself, tiey have only eyes for 
my faults! My way at home is through a stormy 
sea! I know that many a wave will yet roll heavily 
over my head before I reach the haven! Yet this I 
know full well, that posterity can not be more severe 
to me than are those by whom I am surrounded.” 


Yet he has comprehended the philosophy 
of travel who says: ‘‘The first moment of 
arrival at home is, however, the douguet of 
the whole voyage.” 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 


Popularize ideas if you would propagate 
them, in this present day and generation! A 
world of trouble would be saved, if children 
could only read themselves into virtue and 
well-doing. And why not? Their sus- 
ceptibility to moral polish is wonderful, if 
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only one knows the happy knack of apply- 
ing it. 

Let Master Tommy discover a fascinating 
octavo, in blue and gold, dangling beside his 
distorted stocking-leg on Christmas morning, 
and his exultant, boyish heart will give a 
perceptible bound, as he ruthlessly turns to 
the title-page. But the doom of that book 
may be pronounced by the opening para- 
graph. For instance, let the first offensively 
suggestive injunction be, ‘* THOU SHALT NOT 
STEAL!” in leaded minion, and the pugna- 
cious little tyrant, ‘*by his minions led,’’ will 
make off for the first accessible apple-orchard, 
or watermelon-patch (that is, provided apple- 
orchards and watermelon-patches offer suc- 
culent inducements about Christmas - time). 
Young America brooks no such assault upon 
hisintegrity. Sanctimonious selections, which 
devout old dames consider amazingly proper 
and wholesome for the rising generation, are 
rephidiated with a kind of ferocious disdain 
by the generation in question. They have 
an a sense of the ridiculous impropriety 
of planting a heavy piece of artillery to bat- 
ter down a bird’s-nest. 

To be a judicious and helpful writer for 
the young, is to deserve and exact perpetu- 
al veneration. An ancient Athenian orator 
compared the loss which the commonwealth 
suffered by the destruction of its youth, to 
that which the year would suffer by the de- 
struction of the spring. The detriment which 
the] public sustains from wrong predilections 
given to children by the mental pabulum 
prepared for their use, is an evil not less de- 
plofable in its results ; as it vitiates and en- 
feebles, and thus robs the world of beauty, 
excellence, and strength. Too much discre- 
tion could scarcely be exercised in the selec- 
tions for juvenile libraries ; and in the sweep- 
ing, avalanche of this sort of literature, it is 
no dinecure to hunt out the gems from among 
the mass of verbal rubbish. Of course, there 
are names which carry their own credentials 
along with them—such as Hans Andersen, 
George McDonald, Mrs. Whitney, and oth- 
ers which we might cite— whose works are 
all calculated to lead childhood forth into 
sunny paths, never for once deploying into 
dubious routes, infected with miasma and pes- 
tilential vapors. 

But there are other authors, less known to 
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fame, who contribute their quota to this de- 
partment of literature, and whose works de- 
serve honorable mention. Among the more 
stirring and ambitious books for boys, we 
note Fire in the Woods, from the B. O. W. 
C. series, all of which have been exceedingly 
popular, There is an ingenious blending of 
artistic finish with rustic roughness, calculat- 
ed to fascinate and inspire the boy - nature. 
The American Home Book of In-door Games 
is a valuable acquisition to juvenile literature; 
and it will be to the parlor and nursery what 
Marion Llarland’s Recipe Book is to the cui- 
ine. ILTouses not Made with Hands is of a 
semi-religious tendency —a book of distinct- 
ive excellences, though a trifle too philo- 
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sophical for ordinary childish comprehen- 
sion. For the trundle-bed fraternity, we can 
heartily commend Zhe Kathie Stories, as 
sprightly and attractive. A peep at ‘Tfila 
Dart,’’ ‘*the pluckiest girl in all the town,” 
is provocative of noise and turbulence. She 
is full of her little naggings— as the English 
would put it—but irresistibly lovable, for all 
that. If the equilibrium needs to be restored 
after a tilt with ‘‘ Hila,”’ just turn to Little Fa- 
key, whose pathetic history will beget becom- 
ing solemnity ; and the little folks may then 
march off to bed, keeping step to AZother 
Goose Set to Music, decidedly one of the 
most pleasing and original novelties among 
the Christmas offerings. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


From A. L. Bancroft & Co., San Francisco: 


Tne SPARK OF GENIUS. 
FIRE IN THE Woops. By James DeMille. 
Tite Home AT HEATHERBRAE. A Tale. 
Morninc Giories. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
Vicrory Deane. A Novel. 
Tue Ricut One. By Marie S. Schwartz. 
Poems AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. 

LADY Jupiru. By Justin McCarthy. 
OVERLAND. By J. W. DeForest. 


ton: Lee & Shepard. 
Tue LAND oF LORNE. 
Houses Not MADE WITH HANDs. 
& Co. 
Moruer Goose SET TO Music. 


From A. Roman & Co., San Francisco: 


By Robert Buchanan. 
By Mamma Geegee. New York: G. W. Carleton 


By Elijah Kellogg. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, 
New York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 
By Cecil Griffith. Boston: A. K. Loring. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
New York: Holt & Williams. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 
AMERICAN Home Book oF IN-DoOR GAMES, RECREATIONS, AND OCCUPATIONS. 


Bos- 


New York: F. B. Felt & Co. 


New York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 


MOUNTAIN ADVENTURES IN VARIOUS PARTS OF THE WORLD. By J. T. Headley. 


New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
RICHARD VANDERMARCK. A Novel. 
Scribner & Co. 
Hita Dart, A Born Romp. 
EATING AND DRINKING, 


Miscellaneous : 


THE Exviorer’s, MINER’S, AND METALLURGIST’S COMPANION. 


San Francisco: Dewey & Co. 


By Mrs. Sidney S. Harris. 


By Mary E, Mumford. 
By Geo. M. Beard, M.D. New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. 


New York: Charles 


Philadelphia: W. B. Evans & Co. 


By J. S. Phillips, M. E. 


THe WaANpERER. A Colloquial Poem. By Wm. Ellery Channing. Boston: J. R. 


Osgood & Co. 
THE PIONEER’S CHIMNEY, etc. 


By John James Piatt. 


Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 





